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HE COUNCIL of the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON having ascertained that a very 

large number of the Exhibition Tickets of the present season 
have not been used, chiefly on account of the unfavourable 
weather of the 13th, the last day fixed for the Exhibitions, and 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
ident of the Society. having most kindly offered again 
ate vero the grounds of Chiswick House, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 

That there will be on Wepnespay, the 3ist of July, a MUSI- 
CAL PROMENADE in the Society’s Garden, at which the 
unused Tickets of the present season will be received. Other 
Tickets for the occasion will be issued till the 30th inst, at this 
Office. price 3s. 6d. each, or at the Garden on the 3ist inst., at 
5s. each; under the reculations pivaeny in force for governing 
admission to the Exhibitions at the Garden. The usual refresh- 
ments will be supplied by Messrs. Gunter.—21, Regent-street. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 
dlesex.—Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 
Curate of Hanwell.—Parents and Guardians desirous of eslecting 
a School in a healthy situation, combining the intellectua 
advantages of a collegiate course with religious instruction, 
moral and physical training, and parental care, may obtain 
Prospectuses by a personal or written application to the Prin- 
cipal, or by letter, pre-paid. to the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, D.D. 
Rectory, Hanwell: J. D. Machride, Esq. D.C.L., Principal of 
Magdalene Hall. Oxford; or to J. A. Paris, Esq. “is ver- 
street, Piccadilly, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 





© BOOKSELLERS and LIBRARIANS.— 

WANTED, an active YOUNG MAN, of good address, well 
acquainted with the Bookselling and Library Business, as an 
ASSISTANT, at the West End of Town.—Address, by letter 
only, to H. B., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


© BOOKSELLERS, &c.—TO BE _ DIS- 
POSED OF, the BUSINESS of Mr. T. W. GREEN. of 
Leeds, Bookseller, Stationer, Printer, and Printseller. The 
Stock is well selected and in g condition (having been pur- 
chased during the last few years), and the Connexion extensive 
and of the highest respectability. The Stock would be disposed 
of at a Valuation. 

F ticulars apply to Mr. H. Graves, Pall Mall, and 
Venables & Co. Quernbithe, London: Mr. Young, Bishopsgate- 
street, Leeds; or to Mr. H. B. Harle, Solicitor, Leeds. 

Leeds, 11th July, 1844. 





A SELF-ACTING ORGAN.—For SALE, a 

very superior SELF-ACTING ORGAN, the property of 
a Gentleman going to India, having twelve barrels, playing 
Overtures, Quadrilles, and Waltzes. Built by Flight & Co., in 
the form of a cabinet pianoforte. Price 150 guineas. For further 
particulars inquire of Messrs. Flight & Son, 16, King William- 


street, Charing-cross. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process. are painted only by W. B. SIMPSON, 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. By this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. ese Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may he sent to all parts of the country. 








MPORTANT.—One of the most respectable 
Firms in Paris is desirous of obtaining an active and intel- 
ligent AGENT in every trading town of Great Britain (London 
excepted), for the management of a business of infallible benefit 
proportionate to the diligence with which it is conducted. The 
habits of a merchant are not indispensable. nor is any advance 
of funds required, but merely the qualifications of diligence and 
integrity.—Address (post paid) to Z. B.. Mr. Deacon's, 3, Wal- 
brook. Al! applications must be accompanied with a reference 
to respectable parties. and an answer will be sent to the appli- 
cations as soon as possible. 











DUCATION.—A Marriep CLERGYMAN, 

Master ofan Endowed Grammar School in the neighbour- 
hood of London, whose time, since taking his degree, bas been 
devoted to preparing the highest classes of Pupils for the Uni- 
versities, is desirous of increasing his connexion.—Address 
L. L., Earle’s Library, 67, Castle-street, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, where cards of terms and Views ofthe School House may 
be obtained, 


ELLOR’S HALL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
FINCHLEY, conducted by Mr. J. W. GOWRING, and his 
Son, GEORGE J. GOWRING, B.A. will RE-OPEN on JULY 22.— 
At this Establishment parents may secure for their children a 
sound classical education. while the salubrity and beauty of the 
situation, together with liberal domestic treatment, will pro- 
mote their health and happiness.—Prospectuses forwarded on 
application, and references of the first order given. 








EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH MENT, TWICKENHAM. 
TRE PUPILS of Mr. RAYMOND DE VERI- 

COUR will RE-ASSEMBLE on the 29th instant. The 
object of the School is to blend = moral education and general 
culture with the classical instruction usually given, thus form- 
ing a careful and systematic course of training, physical, moral, 
andintellectual. References of the first order. 





ERMAN AND ENGLISH PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL.—GOTHIC HOUSE. CLAPHAM RISE.—This 
Establishment, conducted by MADAME ANDLAU, with the 
assistance of her Husband and Daughters, natives of the North 
of Germany, is now open for the reception of a limited number 
of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, r. Wegener, a German clergy- 
man and eminent classical professor. as well as other expe- 
rienced masters, are engaged to teach the English and continen- 
tal languages, which latter will be constantly speken. An edu- 
cation only to be obtained at the German universities, may now 
be acquired in England, combined with all the advantages of the 
best conducted English schools. The situation of Gothic House 
and its beautiful crounds insure the health of the pupils. and 
their comforts will be superintended by Madame Andlan's fa- 
mily. Prospectuses and further particulars may be had at Gothic 
House; and at Messrs. Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street, 
and at Mr. Baseley’s, 9, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 

A The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 
Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany, and more 
particularly, the great proficiency in Modern Languages, His- 
tory. Geography, Mathematics, and other practical branches of 
instruction, to be attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 

‘avy, or for Commercial pursuits, bas long convinced reflecting 
parents and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 
Youth under their charge, by sending them over to Germany, 
to complete their Education at one of those Institutions. 

The College or High School at Lubec. denominated “ The 
Catharineum,” bas for centuries enjoyed hizh repute as one of 
the first of these Colleziate Schools; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
cial and counting-honse knowledze to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, has attained to almost equal celebrity. and an English Gen- 
tleman resident there, who has heen a Master at the Catha- 
Tineum nearly Twenty Years, bas an Fstablishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils. destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
may rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their otber studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
po cant of which so often deters persons from sending youth 

‘oad. 

For a Prospectus_and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 
to W Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York. 

N.B.—Dr. Sherwood. the Principal of the above establishment, is 
erpected in England immediately, and may be consulted by letter, 
addressed as abore, fur afew weeks. 


ANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
: .TION.—WANTED a TEACHER of the Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Grammar (Class. He will be required to 








three eveninus in the week; salary 25/. per annum. A person 


familiar with the Scotch Sessional System will be preferred. No | 


application can be received after the 15th of August-—Applica- 
tions and testimonials to be forwarded to the Institution, ad- 
dressed to the Honorary Secretary. 
By order of the Directors, HENRY DAY, Jun., Hon. Sec. 

Cooper-street, July 12, 1344. 


commence his duties on the Ist of October next, and to attend | 





Sale by Auction. 


SAURIAN REMAINS. 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent 
jarden, on THURSDAY, 25th July, at 12 o'clock, 

ALUABLE and highly Interesting Specimens 
of ICHTAYOSAURL and PLESIOSAURI, being Mr. 
Hawkins’s third and last collection he will ever make of Fossil 
Saurians. It is almost as large as the one deposited in the 

British Museum, and is considered quite as valuable. 
» Mey be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues 

ad. 





Books AT REDUCED PRICES.—Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, by Charles Taylor. 6th edition, 
‘reatly improved. 202 plates. 5 vols. 4to. calf neat, 5/. 5s. 1838— 
Finkeston's Collection of the best and most interesting Voyages 
and Travels, 17 vols. 4to. (pub. at 37/. 16s. bds.) half calf neat, 
6l. 6s. 1803—Acland’s (H. Dyke) Recovery of the Vandois. from 
the original, by Henri Arnaud, with a history of that people, 
map and plates, on India paper, (pub. at 35s.) bds. 18s. 1827— 
Anacharsis’ Travels in Greece, 7vols 8vo. plates in 4to. (pub. at 
4d. 48.) 268. bds. 1825—Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, 
(Dramatic Works of), the first printed from the text with Notes 
of Whatley, the latter from the text, and with the Notes of 
Colman, 4 vols. royal 8vo. calf neat, 30s. 181!—Hamilton's 
(Walter) Geographical, Statistical. and Historical Description 
of Hindoostan and the adjacent Countries, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 
2/. 2s. 1820—Junius'’s Letters, including those of the same writer, 
published under other signatures ; to which are added, his Con- 
fidential Correspondence with Wilkes, and his Private Letters 
addressed to Woodfall, with fac-similes. 3 vols. 8vo. half russia, 
32s. 1812—Percy Anecdotes (The) in 20 vols. 1&8mo. with 40 por- 
traits of eminent characters, beantifally bound in half calf, gilt 
backs, 3/. 3s.—Crabb's (George) Technicological Dictionary, or 
Familiar Explanation of the Terms used in all Arts and Sci- 
ences; with his Historical Dictionary, or Explanation of the 
names of Persons and Places in Biblical, Political, and Ecclesi- 
astical History, together 4 vols. 4to. bds. (pub. at 10/. 16s.) 40. 
1823-5—Stewart’s (Dugald) Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 2 vols. 8vo, calf, 20s. Lond. and Edinb. 1816-18— 
Fletcher's (Rev. John) Works, containing his Life by Benson, 
compiled from the Narratives of the Rev. Mr. Wesley, the Bio- 
graphical Notes of Mr. Gilpin, and other Documents, 10 vols. 
8vo. bds. (pub, at 80s.) 30s. 1816—Johnson's (Dr. Saml ) Works, 
with an Essay on bis Life and Genius, by Murphy, 12 vols. 8vo, 
bds. (pub. at 84s.) 2. 16s. 1816—Loudon’s (J. C.) Gardener's 
Magazine, containing the Essence ofall the Principal Works on 
Gardening and Agriculture, 9 vols. 8vo0. many bundred wood- 
cuts, half morocco. new, (published at 8/. 4x. bd.) 405. _1828-34— 
Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis Variorum et Bekkeri, 11 
vols. 8vo. bds. uncut. (pub. at 7/. l4s.) al. 4s. 1826—Pope’s Trans- 
lation of Homer's Hiad and Odyssey, Da Roveray’s beautiful 
edition, large paper, adorned with numerous plates after the 
designs of Stothard and others, 12 vols. 8vo. bds. (pub. at 12/. 128 ) 
26s. 1805—Su ffolk (Excursions in the County of). comprisinga De- 
lineation of every Town and Village, with Descriptions of the 
Residences of the Noblility and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, 
&c., 100 beautiful engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. (pub, at 43s.) 16s. 
1818—Wilberforce’s (William) Life by bis Sons, 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
new, (pub. at 45s.) 18s. 138°8—Adam’s (Geo.) Lectures on Na- 
tural and Experimental Philosophy, with considerable addi- 
tions, by W. Jones. 5 vols. 8vo. numerous plates, halfcalf neat, 26s. 
99—Gallery (Cabinet) of Pictures, by the First Masters of 
the Enzlish and Foreign, Schools, in the possession of English 
Nobility and Gentry, with Biographical and Critical Disserta- 
tions. by Allan Cunningham, 73 beautiful plates. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. half morocco, 3/, 3s. 1836—Lysons’ Magna Britannia, bein 
a concise Topographical Account of the several Counties of 
Great Britain, viz., Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyshire, 
Devonshire. Also Lysons’ Environs of London, being an His- 
torical Account of the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets within 
twelve miles, the 16 vols. complete in 7 vols. 4to., uniform, half 
calf, new, 8/. 8s.—Shaw’s General Zoology, or Systematic Na- 
tural History, seven vols. of Birds, one of Reptiles, one of In- 
sects,—forming vols _1 to 9, 8vo. boards, with numerous plates, 
21. 5s. 1815—Gill’s (John, D.D.) Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament, 9 vols. 4to. a fine copy, bas. 7/. 1810—Jonson's (Ben.) 
Works, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir, by W. Gifford, 9 vols. 8vo. bds. new, (pub. at 6/. 6s.) 
3. 15s, 1816—Mirror (The) of Literature, Amusement, and In- 
struction ; containing The Spirit of the Public Journals. New 
Facts in Natural History, &c., vols, | to 38. half cloth, new, 4/. 4s. 
1823-41—Smith's (Adam) Works, viz. Wealth of Nations. 3 vols. ; 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. 2 vols. ; together 5 vols, 8vo. bds. 
new, 20s. 1812—Chambers’ (Sir Wm.) Treatise on Civil Archi- 
tecture, with Notes, and an Examination of Grecian Architec- 
ture, by Gwilt, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. half calf gilt, 36s, 1825.~On 
Sale at AYLOTT & JONES’, 8, Paternoster-row. 














OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTionEEers 

' AND Commission Mercnants. BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. having large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble, Bronze, an 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
Articles—London and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Virta. 

A Catalogue or Advertiser wil! be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail. affording the very bust 
medium for advertising such goods fully. 

Agency for any Seseripticn of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
fully solicited. and to which every attention will be given. 

uction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicited. 
_ The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


OLANDI’S Edition of LE JUIF ERRANT, 
par EUGENE SUE, Vol. 1. juct published, price ls. To 
be had at the Foreign Circulating Library, 20, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. Terms of Subscription, 1 Year, W/. lls. 6d.; 
6 Months, 16s. 6d.; 3 Months, 9s.; 1 Month, 3s.6d. The Librar 
consists of 25,000 Volumesin Ancient and Modern French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish Literature. 


EMBERS of Clubs, Colleges, Athenzums, 
Literary and Mechanies’ Institutions in London and the 

towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ask for LE COUR- 
RIER de EUROPE, a French Newspaper, printed during five 
years in London, and edited by M. VICTOR BOHAIN, for- 
merly editor of Le Figaro, and Prefect of La Charente.—In 
order to avoid the possible uncertainty of the extraordinary 
courier by which the editor has received and published two 
chapters of Le Juif Errant more than any other London paper, 
he has just purchased of M. Eugene Sue the copyright of his 
work for England, and having received two volumes in advance, 
will. in future, give every Saturday as much, at least, as will be 
published in Paris up to that day. Le Courrier de l'Europe 
contains in its weekly number the matter of an Svo. volume in 
politics, literature, romance, poetry, &c.—Price 6d. stamped for 
post; subscription (6s. 6d.) received at the Office, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand; by Joseph Thomas, |, Finch-lane, Cornhill; 
and all Newsmen. 
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Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G,, §¢c. §e. 
MONASTIC RUINS OF THECOUNTY OF YORKSHIRE, 
Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Archbishop of 
York, &c. &c. 


R. SUNTER respectfully begs to announce 
that he is now publishing a series of lithographed prints 
of “ MONASTIC RUINS OF THE COUNTY OF YORKSHIRE.” 
from drawings made on the spot expressly for this book. By 
Mr. W. Richardson, Architect, with copious historical and de- 
scriptive notices, by the Rev. Edward Churton, M.A.;_Litho- 
graphed by G. Hawkins, Printed by Messrs. Day and Haghe. 
his splendid record of ancient monuments, which have so long 
been neglected, are now to be presented to the public in a style 
of truth and beauty never excelled ; no pains or expense has 
been spared to render the work deserving the distinguished 
patronege conferred upon them. The County of Yorkshire will 
be completed in about six parts; each to contain four fac-similes 
of the original drawings, with arms of the founders, drawings of 
seals, ground plans and sections of each abbey, &c.; size, royal 
folio. Price, Prints, 1. 1s., Proofs, 1. 11s. 6 nd a few copies 
coloured in imitation of the drawings, 2/. 2s. Parts I. and II, 
are now delivering ; part III. will be ready in August. 


Published by Sunter. York ; Messrs. Ackermann & Co. Strand, 
London ; ani may be had of any respectable print and book- 
seller in the United Kingdom. 

NEW BOOKS TO TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY, 
EW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON, BY MR. MURRAY. 














LORD MAHON’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 

BELL (Sir Charles) on the ANATOMY of EXPRESSION, 

PUSS IN BOOTS, by OTTO SPECKTER. 

TIAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 2s. 6d. 

ABELL’S (Mrs.) RECOLLECTIONS of NAPOLEON. 

THE “ AMBER WITCH.” (Just ready). 2s. 6d. 

GODLEY’S LETTERS from CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES. 


JESSE'S SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE. 
LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 2s. 6d. 


FARMING for LADIES—the POULTRY YARD, DAIRY, 
and PIGGERY. 


LAMBERT’S CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 





GREENHOW’'S OREGON, CALIFORNIA, &e, 
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AMENDED RAILWAYS BILL. 
A SECOND EDITION of the RAILWAY 


CHRONICLE will be ready THIS DAY, containing the 
BI oe as about to be introduced by the Government on Monday 


flice, 14,  Wellington-street North, Strand. Order of any 
Newsvender. 


OSTUMES of BRITISH LADIES.—Parr 5 
is now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
gap IN + savory tf — ITALY, 
in Monday next, in 2v 
AMBLES" in ‘GERMA ANY ‘and ITALY. 
By RS. SHELLEY. 
ane Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
st ready, price ls., sent post free, 
A KEY ‘' CONINGSBY, comprising upwards 
of Sixty Characters 
Orders peocined by all Booksellers. 
Micheet Coomes, lil, Regent-street. 














ond and concluding Series of 
HE ECCLESIASTIC: AL ARCHITECTURE 
of ITALY, from the Time of Constantine to the Fifteenth 
Century. With’ Text by HENRY GALLY KNIGHT. Esq. M.P. 
Asplendid volume, imperial folio, containing 41 beautiful Plates. 
Just published, price 5 Guineas. 
a! G. Bohn, York-street, a Serton. 


ust published. in 2 vols. price | 
A NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK BY DR. 
MANTELL, entitled THE MEDALS OF CREATION, 
or First Lessons in Geology, and in the Study of Organic Re- 
mains; including Geological Excursions to the Isle of Sheppy, 
Brighton, Lewes, ‘Tilgate Forest, Faringdon, Swindon, Calne, 
ath, Bristol, Crich Hill, &c. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, 
and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fossil Kemains. 
enry Ge Hobe York- ctireet, Covent-fard -garden. 
Saturday next, post 8v 
HE VALE “of the TOWEY ; “or, Sketches in 
South Wales. 
By ANNE BEALE, Author of ‘ Poems.’ 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 
—, iaaeka ~~ 4 DR, ao 
blished this y.Svo 5s. 
LEMENTARY EDUCA ATION 5 the Import- 
ance of its Extension in our own C ountry. With a Sketch 
of the State of os ee ba —— on the Continent. By 
HENRY EDWARDS, Ph 
‘ Also, 2 vols. “ho avo. 7s. cloth, F 
Providence ; a Poem, in Four Cantos: with Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. 
ndon: Longman, Brown, Green, _& Longmans. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 
Y 

















By 
ALEXANDER JAMES BERESFORD HOPE, M.A. M.P. 
f Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


mt *S FAMILY PRAYE — 

type, post 8vo. price 3. 

N ORDER" of FAMILY PR: AY ER, arranged 

in the Form of Collects, for e very Day in the W eek: w with 

Occasional Prayers for Domestic Us 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ‘EDW. ARD EVANS, M.A. 
Prebendary of Herefor 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and w aterloo-place. 


i) week will be published, in small 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 
YH E ALPA ; its Naturalization 
in the British Isles capeltered as a National Benefit, and 
as an Object of immediate Utility to the Farmer and Manufac- 
turer. By WILLIAN WALT IN. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ec EXHIBITION in WESTMIN- 
STER BALL. The PICTORIAL TIMES of SATURDAY, 
July 20, price 6d. s ped, will contain numerous additional 
Paasahen of ANCIENT. and MOL NF OES, continued 
m the Numbers for July ‘con 13; as also various interesting 
Engravings of the most important News of the Week. 
Office, 135, Fleet-street. 


In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; ra an Inquiry into the 
Ear.y History and Geocrapny of ( TRAL AFRICA, 
y WILLIAM DESBOROU GH COOLEY 
“At cate classical work....This work, well considered, is 
Bissetost rather than geographical and ethnographic al; it is 
eaquestionably the only traly critical work hitherto undertaken 
completed on the su — *—Count Griberg da Hemsé, in 
the Rivista Europea, May, 1842. 

“The additions thes AD tohistorical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geography, can be at once seen and appre- 
ciated.... The gain for geog raphy as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley’s essay, is equally great. 
eeee The book is, characterized throughout by ac ie and 
sega Jndgusent.’ *—Royal Geogr. Society's Journ. Vol. 

* A work of modest bulk, but of great value. **_ Rev, 7 
Historical age ped of Arabia. 

“ We owe all our accurate knowledge of the early movements 
of the Moors and Arabs in Negroland to the researches of the 
eee Cw. ‘The aga of the Arabs’ well deserves 

Sa. —Frien 
et Un travail consciencieax, et qui +. de grandes con- 
naissances acquises."’—Bulletin de Soc. 

J. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square; and ail Booksellers. 
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Now ready, No. 1, POEMS, price 1s. 

CHO NS) OF M 

Pray >. WHARTON MANN, 
CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 

. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


HOM(£OPATHY, 
This day is published. price 1s. 6d. 


—. to HOMCEOPATHY UNMASKED; 
being a further ae of Hahnemann and his Doctrines, 
in reply to recent Anonymous Pampbleteers. 
y ALEXA NDER WOOD, M.D. _F. R.C. P. &c. 
London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


IN D. 


And 
London : 








ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, 

A work that should give a clear and concise account of this 
interesting science, comprehending the numerous and impor- 
tant discoveries that have seen made in it up to the present 
time, bas long been called f 


OAD'’S LECTU RES on ELECTRICITY, 


comprising: Galvanism, Electro-magnetism, Magneto and 

Thermo Electricity, * ‘supplies, and that very efficiently, infor- 
mation on every subject identified with Electrical Phenomena, 
forming not only a valuable guide to the student, but also a con- 
venient hand-book to the more practised Electrician.”—Vide 
Mechanics’ Magazine, Artisan, &c. Price 14s. Illustrated by 
nearly 300 woodcuts. 

Published by George Knight & Sons, wdautactarers of Philo- 
sophical Instruments, Foster-lane, Lond 





The Fifth edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF ALGEBRA, 
designed for the use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 

*s* In this edition the authors have not only introduced 
some important original matter, partic ularly on Proportion, 
Imaginary Quantities. Binomial Theorem, Series, &c., but have 
also endeavoured to illustrate many parts of the work by such 
alterations as will make it still more acceptable to the public. 

London: printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, price 8. bound, 

A Key to the above work, containing the Solutions 
of more than 900 Problems, by use of which, and the Algebra, a 
person may acquire a knowled sdge of this valuable Science with- 
out the assistance of a master 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6¢. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


4, UCLID'S ELEMENTS of PLANE)! 
IETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
TARY PROPOSIT IONS for Exercise. Adapted 
-— or for Self-instruction, 

By D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the * pA of Maritime and “ym Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 


“This is the best edition of the Elements bee h has yet ap- 

eared" — Athenrum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ingattention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
— Dublin University Mag. 






for the Use i 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRIC \ i ‘PROPOSE. | 
TLONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Supplement to Euclid: | 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- | 


U ays with the ‘ Elements,’ pric | 


positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
trated. in it by new Diag cTHINS. 
“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 


the Mathematics. "—New Monthly Mag 
| 


os In fe. 8vo. ialne ts ls. Gd. 
°° PTATT ‘ xy) 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID;; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ !lements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. | 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 

*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. i 
| 
| 
| 


HILLIPS’S GEOGRAPHICAL and ASTRO- 
NOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


Goldsmith’s Geographical Copy-Books ; or, Out- | 
line Maps to be filled up by Pupils. Intwo parts. The first | 
giving the outlines of Countries, and the second only the Hines | 
of lat. and long., with tables, &c. Oblong 4to. Price 3s 
eac wed, The same, ona larger scale, for room in Be 
Price 5s. 6d. eac 

Atlases to accompany the Copy-Books. 
ito. Gs. 6d. plain, and 8s. 6d. coloured; royal, 12s. plain. 

Prior's Voyages round the World, with 100 en- 
gravings. 20th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Grammar of British Geography, with 
Maps and Views. 18mo. 4s. 6¢. bound. 

Clarke’s Hundred Wonders of the World, with 
100 engravings. 47th edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy and the Pheno- 
mena of the Heavens. Royal Ismo. 7s. 6d. bound, with numer- 
ous engravings. 

Shaw’s Atlas of N ature, with several hundred 
engravings and brief descriptions. Folio, 2. 8s. 

lair’s Practical Grammar of the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy. 18mo., with numerous engravings and 
woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. boun 

Nicholson’s ‘Tables of Logarithms, from 1 to 
10,000. Also, of Logarithmic Sines, ‘langents, and Secants, and 
Co-Sines, Co-Tangents, and Co- Secants, with Natural Sines and 
Co-Sines. 8vo. 5s. boards, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Demy 





THE ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAY, OF 100 GUINEAS, 
AWARDED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CHYMISTRY, 
AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF GOD. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph. D., 
Lecturer on Chymistry in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, &c. 


London: JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 











HILLIPS’S FIRST BOOKS for CHILDREN, 
in 18mo, sewed. 

The London Primer. By Mrs. Pelham. 90th 
edition, 6d. 

The First Catechism of Useful Knowledge. By 
Mrs. Pelham and D. Blair. 54th edition. 9d. 

Bossut’s French and English Word-Book, 1s, 

Bossut’s French and English Phrase-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s First French Grammar, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

Bossut’s Exercises in French Syntax, 3s. 

Bossut’s Italian Word-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s Italian Phrase or Idiom-Book, 1s. 

Bossut’s Latin Word-Book, Is. 

Blair’s English Grammar, with many hundred 


Questions and Exercises, systematically arranged. Price 2s. éd, 
oun 


Adair’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar. 
1s. sewed. 


18mo, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPSS FIVE HUNDRED QUES. 
sp tlONS, forming an INTERROGATIVE SYSTEM of 
INSTRUCTION, This Series of Questions applies to all the 
educational works published by Sir Richard Phillips. They are 
printed in thick quarto-pest copy-books, price 2s. each, sewed 
and contain nearly a quire of superfine paper, with spaces and 
margins to enter the answers, so as to exhibit the progress of 
the pupil in the several subjects of study; and they include 
Exercises at the same time, in Writing, Orthography, Punctua- 
tion, and Composition. 

A Key to each set, for the convenience of Tutors, 
may be had at 9d. each, <=, when there are more than one 
popular edition of the ‘Text-boo »ks, references have been made 
to both 

The Keys bound in a volume, 5s. 6d. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








rice 6s. bound, the Thirteenth Edition of 
UTLE R'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
Edited hy his Son-in-Law, THOMAS BOURN. 

*,* This Work now c omprises. in addition tothe matter con- 
tained i in former Editions, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and the 
Square Root; and has heen care fully re vised by Mr. GEORGE 
FROST, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography 
at .ondon: sold by Harvey « Darton; and dimotio. | Marshall 

Co. 





— LATIN GRAMMAR IN TABLES, 
iblished this day, 3rd edit. 8vo. 3s. cloth 

LA’ n iN GRAMMAR founded on the ETON, 

and arranged in a Tabular Form, to facilitate reference 

and assist the memory. With Notes, and an explanation of the 

ie re atical Figures in more general use. By the Rev. GEORGE 

AYLOK, D.C.L., Lecturer of Dedham, and late Master of the 

Gulenen "School: Third edition. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 
NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

The Fourth edition, corrected. in ® saree vol. 8v0. price 10s. 6d, 


oards, or 12 nd, 
A TRE ATISE ON NAV 1G ATION AND 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY » adapted to the purposes of 








Elementary Instruc tion; with an extensive series of Examples 
for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Compu- 
tations ;. ‘with Rules au i Example sedapted to the * Nautical Al- 


manac’ in its ne w and improved fo 
By EDWARD RIDDL e F.R.A.S., 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d., 
Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of 
Sines, T. angents, and Secants, to six places of Decim als. 





FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
In 8vo. private 12s. in cloth. the Ninth edition, of 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
| Elements of that Language without the assistance of a Teacher, 
By J. J.P. LE 'BRETHON. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as 
surely as ifa professed Teacher were sitting by bis side ; and, 
with a superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Diree- 
tions are given | in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children, ng the assist- 
ance of this hesk. how they must proceed. Price 8s. 0 


ARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mz athematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public an 
private schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in cory life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be, found particularly suited. ‘The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain forthe mind, and brief for the memory ; andt 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their sienplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art an 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth ‘Edition, (now ready.) 4s, 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various — 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 


on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and > 
Application of "Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 35. 


cloth. 

* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
— advantage oan Darley's egy Geometry and Algebra. 
—Library of Useful Knowledge, Art: 

Taylor & Walton Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





This Course will, as far as possible, embody the code and materials of a complete Elementary Education, Physical, Moral, and Intel- 


lectual, calculated to prepare the mind for the due performance of the duties and labours of life. 


The Series will contain :— 


FIRST.—A complete Course of English Reading, adapted for the use of pupils of all ages, followed by a Course of Historical 


Reading. 


SECOND.—A complete System of Arithmetic, commencing with the Simplest Rules, and ending with the higher branches of 


Mathematics. 


THIRD.—A complete Course of English Grammar and Composition on rational and comprehensive principles. 
FOURTH.—A Course of Natural Philosophy, explaining the Laws of Matter and Motion, Moving Forces, the Laws of Fluids, 


and of the Combinations of Matter. 


FIFTH.—A complete Course of Geographical Instruction, chiefly by means of School-room Maps of a large size. 
SIXTH.—Elementary Instruction in the Art of Drawing, in Perspective, Light and Shade, and Painting in Water Colours. 





Works already published in the various sections :— 


COURSE OF READING LESSONS. 
The FIRST BOOK of READING; 


adapted to the intelligence of children under six 
years old. Price three halfpence. 


The SECOND BOOK of READING; 


a regular series of lessons on the consonants for more 
advanced pupils. Price 3d. 


gy,!PLE LESSONS in READING; 
calculated to 24vance the child in reading and spell- 
ing. Price 10d. eth lettered. 


RUDIMENTS of KNOWLEDGE; a 
familiar explanation of externa? u,)?@@7ances In the 


Natural and Social World. Price 10d. e.'th lettered. 
The MORAL CLASS BOOK ; adapicd 


for the use of children of ten years of age. Price 
1s, 6d. cloth lettered. 

PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION; in 
which inflection, modulation, and the measure of 
speech are explained, with selections of pieces as 
examples in various styles of reading. By WM. 
GRAHAM. Price 3s. cloth lettered. 


EXEMPLARY and INSTRUCTIVE 
BIOGRAPHY ; containing the lives of men who 
have benefited their species, by their efforts of intel- 
lect. Price 2s. 9d. cloth lettered. 


COURSE OF HISTORY. 
HISTORY of GREECE; its Literature, 
Philosophy, and Arts, with a brief view of its Poli- 
tical and Military events. Price 3s. cloth lettered. 


The HISTORY and PRESENT STATE | 


of the BRITISH EMPIRE;; with a view of the 
Institutions, Commercial System, Manufactures, and 
Resources of the Empire. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE; adapted for the use 


of more advanced classes in public schools. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 





COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCES, 


presenting a connected and systematic view of Nature. 
Price 1s. cloth lettered. 


The LAWS of MATTER and MOTION, 
comprehending Weight, Heat, and the Movement of 
les. Price 10d. cloth lettered. 
MECHANICS;; including the Elements 
of Machinery and Moving Forces, Price 10d. cloth 


HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, 
and PNEUMATICS; or the laws of fluids both 
liquid and aériform. Price 10d. cloth lettered. 

RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY ; with 
illustrations of the Phenomena of daily Life, and a 
series of experiments for schools. By D. B. REID, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


COURSE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
RUDIMNETS of GEOLOGY; in 
which the leading facts of the Science are stated in 


the simplest manner consistent with accuracy. By 


DAVID PAGE. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
RUDIMENTS of ANIMAL PITYSIO- 








lettered, 


LOGY ; explaining in familiar language the strue- 
7 I . 5 a “* S . , . 
ture of the various organs of the Living Animal, with 
their “spective functions. Price 1s. 9d. cloth. 

Tho RUDIMENTS of ZOOLOGY ; 
being a comprehens. ¥¢ survey of the whole Animal 

o ~ . o ‘ 2 ae de 
Kingdom, adapted for tue ¥se of schools. Price 4s. 
cloth lettered. 

RUDIMENTS of PF YSIOLOGY, con- 
veying a general idea of the structure and organs _ 
plants, with their functions, adap 24 for the use 0 
schools. Price 1s. 9d. cloth letterea, 


MATHEMATICAL COURM.™ 





INTRODUCTION to ARTTH IT LIC, | 


including all that is requisite for the common ) _— 


poses of life. Price 1s. cloth lettered. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, a! },. "4 


theoretical and practical treatise, with an Appendix, | 


and various improvements. By A. BELL. In two | 
Parts. Price 2s. 6d. each, cloth lettered. 

A KEY to the Treatise on Algebra. | 
By A. BELL. Price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

The ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 
METRY ; according to Euclid. By A. BELL. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


SOLID and SPHERICAL GEOME- 
TRY and CONIC SECTIONS. By A. BELL. 
Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

A TREATISE of PRACTICAL MA- 
THEMATICS. Part L., containing Geometry, Tri- 
gonometry, Mensuration of Heights, Distances, Sur- 
faces, and Solids) By A. BELL. Price 4s. cloth. 


A TREATISE of PRACTICAL MA- 
THEMATICS. Part IL, containing Land Survey- 
ing, Gauging, Projectiles, Spherical Trigonometry, 
Astronomical Problems, and Navigation. By AN- 
DREW BELL. Price 4s. cloth lettered. 


| 








j in breadth, >}. 


GRAMMATICAL COURSE. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION, consisting of simple instructions 
in the art of forming sentences, for children cf from 
eight to ten years old. Price 6d. cloth. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COM- 
POSITION. Part I. Orthography and Etymology 
taught by precept, example, and practice, By A.J. 
D’ORSEY, High School, Glasgow. Price 1s. 6d. 
cloth, 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COM- 
POSITION. Part II. Syntax and Prosody, or the 
nature, construction, arrangement, and punctuation 
of sentences. By A. J. DORSEY. Price 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 

EXERCISES in ETYMOLOGY ; ex- 
hibiting the several roots of the English language. 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM. Price 2s. cloth. 


GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER, 


adapted to the development of the physical and poli- 
tical characters of the chief countries of the world, 
with a Map of the Hemispheres. Price 8d. cloth 
lettered, 


The GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT 

| BOOK, with directions for teaching the Geography 
of England, by means of the School-room Map. By 
JAMES FAIRBAIRN. Price 10d. cloth. 


' The SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of Eng- 

Ireland, Scotland, Europe, Asia, Pales tine, 
4% America, South America, Africa, ane, the 
heres, designed by JAMES FAIRB/,IRN, 
tor of Bathgate Academy. Ea‘ sh Map 
et 8 inches in length by 4 feet “(0 inches 
‘vice, coloured on cloth, w sth rollers, 
Hemispheres (includit sg Astrono- 
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RAWING, with 

late and black board. 
s. 6d, cloth. 

VAWING;; in- 
de. By JOHN 


FIRST BOOK of . ? 
exercises for practice on the x 


By JOHN CLARK. Price 1, 
SECOND BOOK of Di. 


cluding perspective and light and sh. 


CLARK. Price 1s. 6d. cloth, NG i 
jernrion ‘TING in 
DRAWING and PAIN. “, coloured 
WATER COLOURS, with numerou  jessons, by 
Engravings in various stages of finish, as. \e Series. 


the same author, but unconnected with th 
Price 8s. Gd. cloth lettered, 


WM, & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and 98, Miller-street, Glasgow; and WM. S. ORR & CO, London 
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NATTALI’S POST CIRCULAR 
OF BOOKS FOR JULY, 


Forwarded Gratis to all parts of the Kingdom, by 
applying, PRE-PAID. 


NATTALI’S 
SIX THOUSAND BOOK CATALOGUE, GRATIS. 


NATTALIS LIST OF 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


The Royal Lodges in Windsor Great Park, from 
drawings by Ziegler, executed in lithography by L. Haghe, 
8 plates and 8 plans, royal folio, half-bound. Reduced to 1/. 4s.; 
published at ib lls. 6d. 

The same, an ted as D: 

portfolio. Reduced to 2/. 5s.; pub. at 3/. 3s. 
In order to give increased value to these copies, the Draw- 

ings have been rubbed off the stones. 

Cooper’s Groups of Cattle, drawn from Nature, 
26 plates folio, half-bound morocco elegant, with gilt leaves. 
Reduced to 2. 16s.; pub. at 4/. 4s. ae 

Prout’s Hints on Light and Shadow Composition, 
&c. 20 plates, exhibiting 83 examples, royal 4to. cloth lettered. 
Reduced to 1. 5s.; pub. at 2. 2s, ta 

Miles’s Epitome, Historical and Statistical, of the 
Royal Naval Service of England, with 8 plates beautifully co- 
loured, and 14 coloured illustrations of Piags, &c. royal 8vo. 
cloth lettered. Reduced to 10s. 6d. ; pub. at 18s. LC 

Fielding’s (T. H.) Art of Engraving, with the 
modes of operation, with 10 plates, royal 8vo. cloth lettered. Re- 
duced to 9s.; pub. at 12s, 


1 a 











PICTURESQUE TOURS AND SCENERIES, 
WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
In Red Morocco cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


Vidal’s Tour in Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, 
imp. dto. 24 coloured plates. Reduced to 1/. 1s.; pub. at 4l. 4s. 

——— folio, large paper. Reduced to 1/. 4s.; pub. at 6/. 6s. 

Westall’s Views on the River Thames, imp. 4to. 
24 plates, coloured. Reduced to 1. 8s.; pub. at 4/. 4s. 

-——— large paper. Reduced to 1/. l6és.; pub. at 6/. 6s. 
witb a double set of plates, (one set proofs upon India 
paper, and one set coloured). Ked. to 2/. 12s. 6d.; pub. at 71. 7s. 

Forrest's Tour along the Rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, imp. 4to. 24 plates coloured, and map. Reduced to 
1, 8s.; pub, at 4/. 4s. 

—-~——~ folio, large paper. Reduced to 1. 16s. ; pub. at 6. 6s. 

Gerning’s Tour along the Rhine, 24 plates, 
coloured, imp. 4to. Reduced to 1. &.; pub. at 41, 4s. 

——— foiio, large paper. Reduced to 1. Itis.; pub. at 62. 6s. 

Sauvan’s Tour of the Seine, 24 plates, by Pugin 
and Gendal, col. imp. 4to. Reduced to 1/. 85.; pub. at 4/. 4s. 

——— folio, large paper. Keduced to 1/. 165.; pub. at 6/, 6s. 

Fielding and Walton’s Tour of the English Lakes, 
48 plates, coloured, 4to. Reduced to 1. 5s.; pub. at 3/. 128, 

———— folio, large paper. Reduced to 1/. 16s.; pub. at 62. 6s. 

Blair's Grave, with 12 plates, from designs by 
Blake, and a portrait by Schiavonetti, elephant 4to. blue mo- 
rocco, Gath epeeee Reduced —= ls.; pub. at 2/. 12s. 6d. 

——— half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, t ed ilt. 
Reduced to Il. 58.__ eighakenesientineagnan 

———  Colombier Ato. large paper, proof impressions of the 
plates. blue mor. cloth lettered. Red. to 2. 2s.; pub. at 5/. 5s, 

. , Only 25 copies for sale. ss 

Upham’s History and Doctrine of Budhism and 
Demon Worsbip, 43 plates, coloured, folio, red morocco, cloth, 
elegant, gilt back. Reduced to 2/. 5s.; pub. at 5. 5s. 

Only a small remainder for sale, and the stones are destroyed. 

Titsingh’s Illustrations of Japan, 13 col. plates, 
red mor. cloth, full gilt back. Reduced to 1. 4s.; pub. at 2/. las. 

Elsam's Designs for Cottages, 11 plates, coloured, 
royal 4to. red mor. cloth lettered. Red. to 9s.; pub. at 1. 1s. 

Papworth’s Designs for Rural Residences, Cot- 
tages, Villas, &c. 27 plates, coloured, imp. 8vo. 
cloth gilt and lettered. Reduced ras lds, ouhalieiteee 

: Papworth’s Hints on Ornamental Gardening, 28 
ates, coloured, imp. 8vo. green morocco, cloth gilt 
Rarduced to 155.3 pub. at if lls. seiignanipaneanetees 

Stevens’s Views of Cottages and Farm-houser 
Eng \and and Wales. 54 plates elephant 4to. red moroce’ ’ 
gilt rack. Reduced to li. 1s.; pub. at 3/. 38. +, cloth 

Fi,zures from Pictures by Watteau, Cl- 
Canale, ‘to, by Bendixen, 25 plates, folio, half-bor 
to 2/. 8s, & pub. at 4l, 4s, " 

Prow‘’s France, Switzerland, ar” , 
Reduced t. 1.2. 128. 6d.; pub. at 4/, 4s. 4 Italy, ditto. 

1 Udia paper. Reduced to *) 

Prout’s Flanders and @ __“--. 15s.; pub. at 61. 6s. | 

paper) ditto. Reduce ta 3, 45 tmany, (only on India 
on ‘inted paper, Reg’ + pub. at 6. 6s. 

Borget’s Sketches in ¢  ,vced to3. 158.5 pub. at él. 6s. 

21. 128. 6d.; pub. at 4. 4s, shina, ditto. Reduced to 


B * Lo d i. 2 
pu at a. ay ened itto. Reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d.; 
~y" “pepmaaa ed itto. Reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d.; 
21. 12s. 6d.; pub. at 4l. Reduced to 
Wood's Sketch 4 


pub. at 4/. 4s, 
s. # 
duced to 1l.8s.; py’ .e8 of Normandy, 4to., ditto. Re- 











aude, and 
nd. Reduced 








Vi iz *, ° 
ivian’s Spanish Scenery, ditto. 


r ». at 2, 128. 6d. 
ditto. ae on’s Views in the High Alps, folio, 
erdman? to 2l, 12s. 6d.; pub. at 4l. 4s. i 
half-bound, y 3 Studies, 12 plates in lithography, folio, 
ear’s JT educed to 1/. 11s. 6d.; pub. at 2/. 12s. 6d. 
duced to 21. wenty-five Views in Rome, ditto. Re- 
Lewis’: 128. 6d.; pub. at Al. 4s. 
pub. at 42 Constantinople, ditto. Reduced to 2/. 18s.; 
4s. 
half-bou m’s Fugitive Sketches in Rome, &c., folio, 


ad. Reduced to 1/. 18%.; pub. at 2/. 128. 6d. 
. A. NATTALI, 23, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, 


New @orks and recent Wublications. 





1. Major Sir W. C. Harris’s Travels 
in Athiopia. Second Edition. 3 vols. 42s. 


2. The Rev. Connop Thirlwall’s His- 
tory of Greece. 8 vols. 48s. 


3. Dahlmann’s History of the English 
Revolution. Translated by H. Evans 
Luioyp. 10s. 6d. 


4, The Modern Syrians. By an Orien- 
tal Student. 10s. 6d. 


5. Halsted’s Life and Times of Richard 
the Third. 2 vols. 30s. 


6. The Marquis De Custine’s ‘ Russia.’ 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


7. The Chronicle of the Kings of Nor- 
way. Translated by S. Larne, Esq. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


The most correct School Atlases. 
STELL’'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in 32 


1 4to. Maps, with Judza, Anci 
Baraat Senate ae oe se 
RUSSELL’S MODERN ATLAS, 26 4to. Ma; 
and a Consulting Index. Royal 8vo. 10s. half-bound; of 

coloured, 12s. 
RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, 22 4to 


Maps, and Index. 10s. half-bound; coloured, 12s, 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MO. 
DERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. 47 Maps, royal 4to. and 
Indexes. coloured, price 1/. 4s. half-bound. 


GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS, 16 4to. Mapas, 
SNE eae eeial Ailes fer Chiliven ta thelr & want 
phical faa . a 


PALMER'S BIBLE ATLAS; in 26 coloured 
Maps, and Index, 8vo. 12s. half-bound; uncoloured, 9s. 

*,* The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above At] 
the great attention constantly paid to the introduction of ali 
new discoveries, and the superior adaptation of the Maps forthe 
purposes of teaching, have long secured them a conspicuous 
place in respectable Schools. 








A New and Valuable School Reader. 
ENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS BOOK;; aor, 


Exercises in Reading and Elocution, selected almost 
entirely from the Works of Modern Authors, in Prose and 
Verse, and designed for the Use of Schools and Families, By 


the Rev. HUGH BENTLEY. A new and improved edition, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. bound. 





Joseph Guy’s Standard School Books. 





3 vols. 36s. 


8. Blair’s Chronological and Historical 
Tables, extended under Sir H. Ex.is’s re- 
vision. 31s. 6d. 


9. Biographical Dictionary of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Half-vols. 1 to 7, 12s, each. 


10, Waterton’s Essays on Natural His- 


tory. Second Series. 6s. 6d. 


11. The 


English Reading. 6s. 6d, 


ed ta : 
12. Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit of 


Truth. Second Edition. 9s. Gd. 
13. Gray an’, Mitchell’s Ornithology. 
The Ger ora of Birds. 
Parts 1 to 3, 10s. 6d. each. 


14, ’. Treatise on the Steam-Engine. 
By the Artizan Club. No. 1, 1s, 


15. Researches on Light. By Rozert 
Hunt. 10s. Gd. 
16. Maunder’s Treasury of History. 


17. 
Ventilation. 16s. 
18. 


inerce. New Edition. 


=) 


ary. 2 vols. 80s. 


2 


=) 


ture. Fifth Edition. 50s. 
Supplement, separately, 5s. 


nures. 3s. 6d. 











tev. J. Pycroft’s  ourse of 


10s.; bound, 12s. 
Dr. D. B. Reid’s Illustrations of 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
50s.; half-bd. 55s. 


. M‘Culloch’s Geographical Diction- 


. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agricul- 


21. Hannam’s Economy of Waste Ma- 


London: Loxcuan, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


UY’s NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR; a 
| Companion to his Spelling Book. 10th edition, enlarged, 
l2mo. price Is. 6d. houn a 


GUY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOQs 
with New Cuts. 69th edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. ’ 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMEP, 99nq 
edition, 6d. ; half-bound. 
| GUY’S NEW BRITISH ™{ 
| edition, 12mo, Cuts, 3s. 6d. roan beng PONE. 10th 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 94 
sewed, Is. bound. 

GUY'S First ENGLISH EXERCISES in 
| PARSIN®, ORTHOGRAPHY, SYNTAX, and PUNCTUA- 
| T1O™ | od. sewed; Is. bound. 
1 GUY'S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MOQ- 

DERN, and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tator’s Questions, 





| few and enlarged editions. 12mo. price 3s. 6d, each, roan 
ettere 
GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 17th edit. 


12mo. 2s. bound. A KEY to the same. 4s. 6d, bound. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC, in Script type, 
royal 8vo., equally useful as a Cvphering Book and an Arith- 
metic, ly. 3d. half-bound. A KEY, 3d. 

GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 
KEEPING. Small 8vo. Is. balf-bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK. 9th 
othies, large Post Writing Paper, 4to. 3s. 6d. half-bound.— 

CEY, 6d. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 7 Maps, 
17th edition, royal 18mo. price 3s. in red.—A KEY to the Pro- 
blems and Questions, price ls. 6d. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, with Tator's 
Questions. 6 Maps, price 9d. sewed; Is. half-bound. ‘ 

GUY’S MOTHER'S CATECHISM of USE. 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, with Cuts. New edition, price 9d. sewed; 
1s. bound. 

SUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on 
pA and MODERN HISTORY. Benonarey, =~ 
SRAPHY T f % Miscella ts. 
ye there of iimory. 7th edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
roan, extra. 

GUY’S CHART of HISTORY, on a Sheet. 
6th edition, enlarged and thoroughly corrected, price 7#. 
coloured ; on mahogany roller, or done up as a book, 10s. 64. 

GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 


Plates, 6th edition, corrected throughout, roy al 18mo. 5s. bound. 





Superior Books for Grammar Schools. 


UASTIONES VIRGILIANE; or, Nets 
and Questions onthe FIRST SIX and — —ae 

INEID: adapted to the Middle Forms in Schools. 
tee EADS. aM, Trinity College, Cambridge, and ay 
Master of King’s College School, London. Small 8vo. price 3s. 
bound. EOE 
Also, by the same, price 3s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 
P. VIRGILIL MARONIS /ENEIS in usum 

studiose Javentutis, accurate recensuit. , 
A HEBREW GRAMMAR in the ENGLISH 
. 3UAGE. By the Rev. J..S. C. F. PREY, Author © 

ee tele. and English Dictionary, &c. The 10th edition, 


an +5 tA holds a high rank in Oriental Literature, and 


is well adapted for self-tuition. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
i, i Vol. By F. STROMEYER., Ph. D.. Professor 
> eae at the College of Civil Engineers. 12m0, 
price 2s. 6d. bound. 


London: Crapock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1814. 
REVIEWS 


High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick, Esq. 
of Weathersfield, Connecticut. 2 vols. How. 
We have had some doubts about the parentage 
of this work,—and are not without misgiving 
still. The hero of the volumes is a younger (in 
all senses, younger) brother of the celebrated 
Samuel,—who, on the strength of his relative’s 
fame, has been seduced away from the onion-beds 
of Weathersfield, to see the life of cities, and try 
his hand at “ writing for the papers.’’ Accord- 
ingly, he communicates to the “ old people,” at 
home, a thorough-bred Yankee’s notions of the 
doings at New York, through the medium of 





(a device by which he informs his father that 
he may, for five cents, get the Journal and a 
letter, which, sent by post, would cost him ‘more 
than the price of a paper a hull year’’) :—and 
our suspicions of the authorship have been 
awakened by the fact of there being a few amongst 
these “notions” which would not belikely to occur 
toan American, though they would toan English- 
man. Here and there, a point of detail is seized, 
which a European, writing in one of the cities 
of the Union, would treat as a peculiarity, but 
which is of the familiar forms of American life, 
whetherat New York, Washington, or Weathers- 
field. On the whole, however, it is difficult to 
conceive the Yankee tone so freely and truly 
sustained by any one not American; and the 
sum of the internal evidence will be greatly in 
favour of America, if nations should ever come 
to dispute the birth-place of Jonathan Slick. 

As we have said, Jonathan is, in all respects, 
younger brother to Sam. Heisa “ smart chap,” 
too; but has not read wisdom, by the clock, like 
hiselder brother. The fingersof his dials pointed 
out many a shrewd truth to Samuel, which was 
a deeper reading than is reached by the “ cute” 
youngster. He learnt ‘the time o’ day,” with 
the clocks that he sold, to mark it, round the 
country; and established many a balance in his 
mind, as he putthem up, and set the pendulums 
swinging. Sam was a traveller, carrying the 
lessons of Time ever about with him ;—and his 
views extend over a larger horizon, and go 
deeper into the philosophy of things than Jona- 
than’s can. At the same time, we are bound o 
give the prize of character to the younger. His 
morals are more genial, if not so refined as Sam's 
—and so are his moralities. His impulsive wis- 
dom is asunnier atmosphere to sit in than the 
cold bright philosophy of his brother ;—and, for 
poetry he is “a hull team and a horse to let” 
ahead of Sam. Jonathan delivers his opinions, 
on many points of social and political doctrine, 
with an eloquence calculated to increase the 
reputation of the family, and a bluntness so plain- 
spoken—so little a respecter of persons—that 
it would seem as if he had taken it for his espe- 
cial mission to repudiate the soft-sawder with 
which Sam kept himself and his clocks “ going,” 
round the world. 


that a feller can know what’s said by every editor 
north and south, on one side and t’other, with the 
trouble of reading but one paper ;—jest as we can 
git the juice of a bushel of apples all in a pint of 
cider, after it’s once been through the mill. I raly 
think it’s one of the best plans I ever heard on, and 
I’m so sartin that everybody will take it by-and-by, 
that I’ve a notion that if you’d jest as livs let me 
throw up the onion trade, 1’ll try and get in to write 
for it; but we'll talk all that over by-am-by, arter 
I’ve seen the editors.’”’ 


The description of the Weathersfield hero’s 
first appearance in print, and his sensations 
thereon, will be recognized by many a heart 
which has beat to the same tune, in both Con- 
tinents :— 


“T thought at first that I’d try some other news- 
paper, and see if I could git a higher bid, but some- 
how I'd taken a shine to the Express, and thought 
it wasn’t worth while. It warn’t because there wasn’t 
papers enough, for you can’t step three steps here 
in York, without stumbling over a little stuck up 
newspaper office. Besides, there’s no eend to the 
papers carried round in the streets. You can’t go 
anywhere but some little dirty shaver or other, about 
knee high to a toad, will stick a paper out under 
your nose, and ask you to buy it, as crank as can 
be. Somehow, it kinder seemed to me that the New 
York Express took the shine off the papers that I’d 
seen among ’em all, though they were as thick as 
toads arter a rain storm. I had a notion to write 
for it from the first, because, think sez I, that prime 
feller, Major Jack Downing, writes a good deal for 
it, and I rather think we shall hitch tackle like any- 
thing. Wal, jest as soon as I made up my mind 
about it, I went right off, full chisel, up to the Ex- 
press Office. I'd been up there once afore to put 
my t’other letter into the Post Office, and so the 
minit I come to a high peaked sort.of a house, and 
see ‘ New York Express Office’ writ on the eend, I 
knew it was the office without asking. So I crossed 
over, and kinder hung about a little, jest to make 
my heart stop a beating so, afore I went in. I 
swanny if I ever felt so in my life! I was so 
anxious about that long letter that I sent to them 
to get printed for you, that I was dreadful loth 
to go in, and eenamost made up my mind to 
turn about and make tracks for the sloop agin! * * 
Wal, I was standing there on the stun walk, with 
both hands buried considerable deep in my trousers’ 
pockets, a looking up at the sign writ out on the 
yaller eend of the office, when a feller cum up and 
begun to read the pieces of paper stuck on the board 
jest outside the pig-pen. So I wiped the tarnal tears 
away with the cuff of my coat,—for it made me feel 
kinder cheap to have anybody see a feller of my size 
boo-hooing in York streets because he happened to 
think about hum and old times,—and I got up a 
leetle grit, and went right straight for’ard into the 
office. A chap that sot back of a sort of counter, 
wherve there was a lot of papers folded up, lifted his 
head once, and went to writing agin as if I warn’t 
nobody. ‘Do you print the Evening Express here ?’ 
sez I, kinder low, for I felt so dreadful anxious 
about the letter, that I was eenamost choked. ‘ Yes,’ 
sez he, a gitting up; ‘do you want one?’ ‘Wal, I 
don’t care if I take one,’ sez I, a forking out a four- 
pence-halfpenny from my trousers’ pocket. ‘ Any- 
thing particular—that is purty smart in it to-day?’ 
* Nothing very remarkable to-day,’ sez he; ‘ but if 
you call to-morrow we shall print a capital letter from 





Of the paper through whose columns Jonathan 
first tasted the quality of fame, he gives an | 
account, in few words—which like many another | 
record in these volumes, may convince the | 
reader thatthe doings on the other side the great | 
Atlantic are not so different from our own that 
they will very generally bear quoting as distine- 
tive features of American physiognomy. 

“T'll jest give you a little notion how they make 
the Express, for I read it eenamost through, afore 
cousin John come. ‘The editors git all the papers 
in the country together, jest as we pick out our 
apples in cider time, and they go to work and git 
all that’s worth reading out on ’em and put it all in 


| and I haint the least doubt but that I kept grinning 





ohe great paper, which they sell for two cents; so 


one Mr. Jonathan Sfick of Weathersfield.’ I swanny 
if my heart didn’t jump like a rabbit at the sight of 
a piece of sweet apple in snow time! ‘You don’t 
say so,’ sez I, and I tried not to look tickled all 1 
could, but somehow my mouth wouldn’t stay still ; 


in the feller’s face, jest like a monkey over a hot 
chesnut. It was as much as I could du to keep | 
from jumping over the counter and hugging him, I 
was so allfired glad. He didn’t seem to mind, but sot 
down and begun to write agin as if nothing was the 
matter, and so I took up the paper and went off; 
but, I ruther guessed I stepped high, for I kept 





thinking what you and marm and Judy White 
would say when you saw yourselves all in print, as 
large as life,” 


In New York, Jonathan meets with relations 
of his own; who, coming up, like himself, in 
early life, from Connecticut, had prospered, as 
men do amid the accidents of great commercial 
cities, and risen into wealth and consideration. 
Through their peri and that of the 
notoriety which is achieved’ by his letters in the 
nes he is enabled to air his Yankee conceit 
and good-natured independence amid the best 
society of the capital,—though he treads, in his 
easy and shrewd impudence, on many a tender 
place, and gives many a wound to the vanity 
of others. His first exhibition in a quadrille, at 
his cousin John Beebe’s, is the second, in the 
long series of triumphs that awaited his self- 
estimation in New York :— 

“ Jest then, cousin Beebe called out my name 
from t’other side the room. I wish you could a 
seen how they all stared; it warn’t more than ten 
minits arter that, afore eenamost every one in there 
was at cousin Beebe tu be introduced to me—the 
fellers with the brustles andall. The purtyest gals 
in the room kept a flocking round me as if they’d 
never seen a man that wrote for the newspapers 
afore. Talk about soft sodder!—there’s nobody on 
arth can put it intoa chap so smooth as a harnsome 
gal. Somehow they melt it with their smiles, till 
it sinks through his heart afore he knows it. I was 
talking with a rare peeler of a gal, with two of the 
brightest black eyes that I ever see, when somebody 
struck up a tune on the pianner-forty, and two or 
three couple got onto the floor as if they wanted tu 
dance. ‘ Do you dance quadrills, Mr. Slick?’ sez 
the black eyed gal, as if she wanted me tu ask her 
tu dance. ‘ Wal, I don’t know,’ sez I, ‘I never 
tried them kind of things; but I ruther guess I can, 
if you’ll show me how.’ With that, I took the tip 
eend of her white glove between the fingers of my 
yaller one, and went with her into the middle of the 
room. I did’nt know what they were a going tu 
dance, but I warn’t much afeard, anyhow — for 
there warn’t a chap in all Weathersfield could beat 
me at a double shuffle, or could cut so neat a pigeon- 
wing without music, as I could. Wal, the music 
begun, and one of the fellers that had the hair on 
his lip, begun tu slide about with his eyes half shet 
and his hands a hanging down, and looking as dole- 
ful as if he’d jest come away from a funeral. Did 
you ever see a duck swim a mill-dam, or a hen 
turning up its eyes when it’s a drinking? If you 
have, you can git some idee how the lazy coot 
danced. I thought I should go off the handle tu 
see him, but the gals all stuck out their little feet, 
and poked about jest in the same way. Think, sez 
I, when it comes my turn, I'll give you a little spe- 
cimen of ginuine dancing. I only wish I’d thought 
tu put a little loose change in my pocket tu jingle, 
if it was ony jest tu show how well I keep step. A 
young lady, with her hair twisted all up with little 
white flowers, balanced up tu me, jest as you’ve 
seen a bird walk, and then itcome myturn. I took 
two steps for’ard, and then I cut a peeler of a 
pigeon-wing, and ended off with a little touch of the 
double shuffle, but my trousers was so plaguy tight 
that I could’nt make my legs rather limber, all I 
could du; besides, the music warn’t much more 
like a dancing tune than Greenbank or Old Hun- 
dred. At last I went up tu the gal that was play- 
ing, and sez I—‘ Look a here—jest give us some- 
thing lively—Yankee Doodle, or Money Muss, or 
the Irish Washerwoman, or Paddy Carey. I aint 
a going to twist and pucker round in this way!’ 
With that the young fellers with the hair lips begun 
tu push their cambric handkerchers into their 
mouths, and the young gals puckered up their 
mouths as if I’d done something to poke fun at. 
But instid of sneaking off, and letting the stuck-up 
varmints think they’d scared me so that I dars’nt 
dance, I felt my dander a getting up, and sez I tu 
myself, ‘I guess I’ll let ’em see that I warn’t 
brought up in the woods to be scared at owls, any 
how ;’ so I jest turned to the black eyed gal that 
was my partner, and sez I, ‘ Cum now, Miss, let us 
show ’em how it’s done,’ and with that I begun tu 
put it down right and left likea streak of lightning. 
It warn’t more than two minits afore I heard the 
gals a talking tu each other, and a saying, ‘ How 
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odd—how strange—quite the eccentricity of genius 
—these literary lions never do anything as other 
people do!—I don’t wonder Miss Beebe’s proud of 
him!’ The young fellers joined in, and stopped 
larfin as quick as could be, the minit they begun tu 
see how the wind was a blowing up in my quarter; 
and when I finished off and led the black eyed gal 
tu one of the footstools, there was no eend tu the 
soft sodder they all put on tu me. SezI tu myself, 
nothing like keeping a stiff upper lip with these 
stuck-up fashionables, for arter all they aint more 
than half sartin what’s genteel and what aint.” 

But the literary fame of Jonathan attracts to | 
him the notice of a still grander cousin than 
John Beebe,—one who looks down on the latter 
from the heights of what he calls the New York 
Aristocracy. This ‘pussy cousin” of his, as 
Jonathan calls him, contrives to attract Lord 
Morpeth to his table, and asks Jonathan to 
meet him—who, in return, acts the part of Mar- 
plot to his entertainer’s vanity :— 

“The door was pushed open by the help that 
stood in the hall; and there stood a tall man, with 
a blue coat on, and gilt buttons, each on ’em pic- 
tered off like our ten cent. pieces, on’y instead of 
the Eagle, there was a Lion, and a some kind of a 
one-horned animal, a pawing up hill arter a sort of 
a cap with pints to it. Afore I saw these pictered 
buttons, I kinder thought the chap must be Lord 
Morpeth himself, for he come in sort of softly, and 
yit independent, like a feller that felt himself to 
hum any where, but yit did’nt want to walk over 
other folks, as them big bug foreigners al’rs du; but 
on a second peak I see that it was’nt the chap that 
I'd seen at the Astor House, and besides that he 
was shaved clean, and had’nt a speck of hair, only 
on his head and eyebrows, and that was a little mite 
gray; so, think sez I to myself, that other chap was 
the Lord, and this is his waiter, cum to tell Jase | 
that the big bug has gin up cumin. Fer no Lord 
that can git dye stuff or buy a wig, would ever come 
a visiting with gray hairs in his head. You would’nt 


made the fire fly from every body’s eyes round the 
table. I swanny! if he didn’t take me a’most off 
the handle, with his consarned sweet voice and harn- 
some manners. It raly was eenamost as good as a 
play, to hear him reel out the common sense and 
soft sodder about this land of liberty and old Eng- 
land. When he sot down, it was as muchas I could 
du to keep from going right up and giving him a 
hug, if he was a lerd. Arter this we mixed in the 
talk together, like lemon, and sugar, and brandy, in 
a punch-bowl, as sociable as so many chickens in 
a coop; till by-am-by, Jase he begun to swell up 
and talk to Lord Morpeth about the Slicks, and the 
crouchants, and lions, that belonged to the family 
coat of arms, as he called it; he gin us all to un- 
derstand that the Slicks warn’t a family to be 
sneezed at by any of the English Lords, and gin out 
some purty broad hints about a barron-night, and 
a lord, that gin a start to the name ever so long 
back in England; then the consarned shote branched 
out into a sarmon about ancient birth, and pure 
blood, a running from one generation to another, 
without being siled by anything low since the Slicks 
cum to this country, jest arter the Pilgrims, and a 
hull lot of the darndest stuff that everatransmogrified 
hand-cartman thought on. I'd topped off my cider 
with two or three glasses of hock, the feller called 
it, and it made me feel dreadful smart, and I felt 
jest like tackling Jase in his own camp.—‘ Look a 
here, cousin Jase,’ sez I, ‘ what on arth do you want 
to make out that we Slicks are anything but jest 
what we be, for aint it a darned sight more to our 
credit, Yankees as we are, and Republicans as we 
ought to be, to own it at once, that we had to hoe 
our own row up, and found ita purty tough one? * * 
It is too bad, you’re trying to make out that you’re 
a English big bug, when you can prove yourself as 
good a nobleman as any that ever lived, by going 
back to our grand-par, the brave old shoemaker, 
that swung his lapstone over his shoulder when the 
Revolution broke out, and jined the patriots when 
their struggle was dark as the grave. The old man 
never gave way once, but fought like a lion when 





ketch one of our York tippies at that, let alone a 
ginuine Lord. I never saw Jase so wrothy as he 
was when he ketched sight of the feller, for he got 
a peak at the buttons the fust thing, and sez he,— 
t by gracious! if his lordship haint sent word to 
say he can’t come!’ With that he went to the 
door, and sez he to the man, sez he,—‘ Wal, sir, 


fighting was to be done. He clung to his com- 
panions in good and badduck, and though he fought, 
and marched, and suffered with the toughest of 
‘em, never once gin out or got discouraged, but 
| arter a long day’s march would unsling his lap- 
stone, take out his rusty tools, and hammer and 
stitch away half the night long, to make up shoes 


| 





did you bring a note for me, or what?’ And then 
he strutted right in the door-way, as pussy and 
pompous as a prize pig jest afore killing time, and 
there stood the tall chap, jest afore him, a looking right 
into his red face, with a pair of eyes as black and keen 
as a weazle’s, yit sort of easy and good-natured, as 
if he couldn’t think what the matter was. He took 
off his hat sort of easy, and kinder bent his head a 
leetle, and sez he,—*‘ Is it Mr. Slick?’ He spoke so 
soft and humble that it seemed to mollify Jase; he 
steaped for’ard and waved his hand about as big as 
cuffy, and sez he, as condescending as could be, sez 
he,—‘ Put on your hat, my good fellow; I’ve been 
a poor man myself. What word did his lordship 
send? don’t be afeard to speak!’ The chap looked 
at Jase, and I could see his mouth pucker up the 
leastest mite in the world, and his eyes begun to 
twinkle as if he’d choked back a smile from his 
lips that was detarmined to break through some- 
where. He bowed his head a little, and then he 
handed over a piece of square pasteboard jest like 
that Miss Elssler gave to me. Did’nt my pussy 
cousin look as if he’d fell through a thin place in 
the ice!” 

Jonathan's first offence is that of refusing his 
literary voucher to Miss Jemima Slick’s poetry, 
before the English lord—but “ worse remains 
behind.” Cousin Jase insists on giving a toast: 

“Tt warn’t of no use a speaking to him, there he 
stood a strutting over back, with a glass in his hand, 
and a singing out, ‘Our noble guest, Lord Morpeth!’ 
like all possessed. Every critter at the table, ex- 
cepting Lord Morpeth and I, jumped up with glasses 
in their hands, and begun to drink like a patch of 
seed onions after a six weeks’ dry spell; but Lord 
Morpeth and I sot still and looked as if we didn’t 
know what possessed the critters; but the minit 
they sot down, up he jumped like a house a fire, 
and the way he cracked jokes and said smart things 


for his tired and sore-footed feller soldiers, whenever 
| he could find a scrap of sole leather or a piece of 
| cow-skin to make up!’—I was going on, but Lord 
Morpeth he got up, and sez he, ‘ Let us drink to the 
memory of Mr. Slick’s ancestor, the “ brave Shoe- 
maker.”’ ’—Jase looked sort of ugly about what I’d 
said—but I couldn’t help that, and when Lord 
Morpeth jined in, the hull biling on us got up, and 
another squad of wine-glasses was put into action. 
When the rest had sot down, I felt as if I couldn’t 
break off so, but I thought it wouldn’t do no harm 
to give ’em a short specimen of Weathersfield chin 
music, seeing as there was a lord to hear me.— 
‘Now,’ sez I, ‘it’s of no use denying that we 
Yankees do think a good deal of noble birth and 
pure blood, and all them ere things that the English 
have boosted up their throne with so many hundred 
years.’ * * ‘ But, arter all,’ sez I, ‘ What is the 
nobility of Old England more than that which we 
Yankees have aright to?’ * * ‘If they’ve got their 
lords, and dukes, and princes, haint we no military 
captins, and ginerals, and deacons, and squires,— 
rather small potatoes compared to the English, but 
yet it shows a sort of native notion we’ve got arter 
sich things, and don’t do no sort of harm one way 
nor t’other. Now,’ sez I, ‘in a few hundred years 
from this, we Americans shall have a sort of repub- 
lican nobility of out own. I aint sartin about the 
titles, but by-am-by, when the “‘tea party” and the 
battle of Bunker Hill lies clear back in our history, 
as William the Conqueror’s does among the British, 
Cousin Jase there, wouldn’t have to make up a 
story about his British ancestors; for the pure blood 
of this ere country will be that which goes right 
back to the Revolutionary war. All Yankee noble- 
men will have to search for their titles-on the pen- 
sion list of this ere very generation; and the old 
man that now draws his twenty dollars a month, 








that ever sprung up in the heart of Old England} 
That’s my ginuine opinion. Now,’ sez I, ‘if we 
Slicks wanted to make out that we are any great 
shakes, it aint no very hard job to du it. I aint by 
no means sartin that we, any on us, ever had an 
forefathers afore the old Shoemaker, that we've just 
been a telling on; but he was a hull team, and 
horse to boot. When the ammunition gin out at 
Bunker Hill, he flung away his gun, and went to 
storming a hull regiment, tooth and nail, on his 
own hook, till in the eend he was shot down dead, 
with a piece of the old lap-stun in his hand, that 
he gripped like an Injun, arter his teeth was sot 

and his fingers stiff and stun cold. Old England, 
I must own, has got a grist of noble families and 
great men, that are an honour and etarnal glory to 
it, but the blood that biled up in that old man’s 
heart, was as red, as brave, yes, and as noble tu, as 
ever poured itself out on the side of Old England, 
in the time of William, or any other Conqueror! 
and if I ever set up for a big bug, and put picters 
on my carriage door, I kinder think that I shan’t be 
much ashamed to have Jonathan Slick’s coat of 
arms, a “hand gripped hard on a lap-stun;” for, 
consarn me! if we, any on us, ever get to be much, 
it will be through the old Shoemaker, and I aint 
ashamed to own it.’ ” 

How Jonathan Slick went to see Madame 
Celeste, and his opinions thereon, and how Fanny 
Elssler sought him, and his opinions of her, will 
amuse the reader who seeks them, in these 
volumes. How, at amilliner’s Jonathan mis- 
took a pair of French corsets for a side-saddle— 
and a capital tale of a milliner which he tells, 
amid some other records of the sorrows of mil- 
liner life—are, also, worth referring to, at the 
same source. One or two of his shorter sayings 
—and a few specimens of his figurative manner 
—from a host of such, must content us for 
extract :— 


“T’ve a sort of a notion that mebby I shall run 
for Congress-man myself one of these days. I 
don’t believe there’s a feller in all York better 
qualified. When I come away from Weathersfield, 
I could lick any feller there, big or leetle ; and I’ve 
a sort of a notion that I can dress out any of them 
varmints in the capitol, if they do practice a leetle 
more than I du.’” * * “If there is a critter on arth 
that I take tu, it’s a good horse; and I couldn't 
help but be proud of them smashing animals as they 
shook their heads up, so sarsy as if the sun hadn’t 
no business in their great eyes that had fire enough 
in ’em without its help, and pawed on the ground 
with their fore-feet—the mettlesome varmints;— 
like a couple of harnsome women, chuck full of 
music, and crazy to dance it off’’ * * “ Not the 
shadow of a petticoat could a feller see, from one 
eend of York tu the other—it seemed as if the hull 
city had run tu boys for one day. The streets raly 
looked lonesome; for, arter all, it don’t seem nat’ral 
to go cut and not see gals and women a walking 
about with their purty faces and fine clothes. A 
city without them, looks like a piece of thick woods 
without any sweet, green underbrush and harnsome 
flowers. 1 don’t know exactly why, but when I go 
into a place where there’s nothing but men, it seems 
as if all the sunshine and poses of human natur was 
shet out; and as I stood there afore my pussey 
cousin’s house, it made me feel sort of melancholy 
not to see the least glimpse of a red shawl or a 
furbelow nowhere about.” * * ‘The gals furbe- 
lows didn’t look so bad considering she was 80 
young, yet it always seems to me as if heaps of 
jimeracks and finery piled on to a purty young 
critter looked kinder unnat’ral. Wimmen are 4 
good deal like flowers to my notion, and the harn- 
somest posies that grow in the woods never have 
but one color besides their leaves. I’ve seen gals 
in the country with nothing but pink sun bonnets 
and calico frocks on, that looked as fresh and sweet 
as fuil-blown roses—gals that could pull an even 
yoke with any of your York tippies in the way 0 
beauty, and arter all if I ever get a wife, I don’t 
think I shall sarch for her among brick houses and 
stun side-walks.”’ 

The women of New York make sad havoc 
with the heart of Jonathan; and all his better 





will be the founder of a line, jest as noble as any 
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feelings are uppermost, whenever they are in 
uestion :— 

“ Another harnsome critter in a checkered frock, 
arale ginuine beauty, without paint or whitewash, 
she gin her leetle foot a twirl, and was beginning 
tu reel off a curchy, so I jest stuck out my left 
stomper, and sot the hinge of my back a going for 
her; but jest as I was gitting heads up agin and 
my arms a swinging back tu their place, I ketched 
her a looking at t’other one, and a puckering up 
them lips of her’n, till they looked like two red 
rasberries jest a going to drop off from their bushes. 
I settled both hands back in my pockets agin, and 
stood right up parpendicular, as a true born Ame- 
rican ought tu. ‘ Marm,’ sez I, ‘what du you think 
of the weather?’ and with that, I jest curled my 
upper lip and gin her a ginuine grin from one ear 
tu t’other, and sez I, ‘ Look a here, marm, if you 
want to du this kinder bisness up harnsome; take 
alesson from me; [I ile the jints of my under jaw 
every morning. Them screw larfs ain’t good for 
the mouth, you may be sure of that.’ The critter, 
she coloured all over, till she looked as sweet as a 
pine, then a lot of fun bust right into them blue 
eyes of her’n, and her pesky leetle mouth begun tu 
tremble and work itself about, like a red rosy a 
trying tu fold itself up into a bud agin; and then 
she bust right out into a leetle finefied haw-haw; 
and two leetle teeny gals, dressed out in black, they 
begun to titter like two pigeons on a gutter—pesky 
swet little varmints!—and a smasher of a woman, 
that was older than any of ’em, she jined in and 
larfed sort of easy and nat’ral, as if she’d fed on 
nothing but ripe muskmellons for a hull fortnight; 
and then the President he jined in, and we hada 
fust rate haw-haw, right there in the cabin.”’ 

In answer to his father’s remonstrances 
against his gay doings at York, he writes— 

“Tt raly makes me feel bad to have you keep a 
writin so much advice to me. I du want to please 
you; and I don’t think there ever is a time in the 
world when a chap can know enough to turn up his 
nose at his father’s advice; but it’s my ginuine 
opinion, that when you let a feller go away from 
hum, it’s best to let him cut his own fodder. You've 
gin me a first rate edecation for your parts, and 
you've also told me to be honest and industrious, 
but sharp as a razor. The truth is, you've sort of 
cultivated me as you du our onion patches, but arter 
you've dug them up and put the seed in, and kept 
the weeds out till the ginuine roots get stuck purty 
deep and the tops shoot up kinder thrifty, hain’t 
you also found it to du best to leave ’em grow ac- 
cordin to natur, with nothing but the night dew and 
rich arth and the warm sunshine to help ’em along; 
and don’t they git ripe and run up to seed and down 
to root, and bring in the hard chink jest as well as 
if you kept diggin about ’em and trimmin ’em up 
from morning till night? If you keep the weeds 
out when they’re young, and manure the arth well 
in the spring, there haint so much danger that the 
soil will grow barren all tu once, or that the weeds 
can spring up so quick as to choke a good tough 
onion, It ain’t in natur, ask our minister if it is.”’ 

Nevertheless, we have a word or two more to 
say about Brother Jonathan, before we leave 
him. Though somewhat a favourite of ours, we 
must tell him that he has some heavy faults— 
and we count neither his Weatherfield ignorance, 
his Yankee conceit, nor his conventional vul- 
garity, (the sort of vulgarity which vulgarity 
detects first, on the principle that recommends 
a thief to the business of thief-catching) as such. 
Despite his ignorance of all the forms which 


altogether, his humour bears something of the 
relation to his more celebrated brother’s which 
farce does to comedy—a farce, however, in 
which many clever and amusing things are said 
But sometimes, the “ tricksy spirit” of his farce 
carries him further, too, than we have the wit to 
follow. We do not understand the purpose of 
the scenes with President Tyler ;—but here, 
particularly, a strong suspicion arises of an Anti- 
American hand. ‘The object seems to be, the 
bringing of the whole ceremonial proceedings of 
the States into ridicule, and showing the Pre- 
sident of the Union as a caricature of a Lord 
Mayor; and this is done by a use of the gro- 
tesque so absurd and exuberant, that we find 
ourselves flagging far behind the fun—even if 
we did not suspect the motive. Itis difficult to 
fancy an American holding up this needless and 
silly satire of himself and his country. We will 
give no specimen from this portion of the 
volumes; and had all their materials been of 
the same kind, we would not have noticed them 
at all. 





The Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. By Horace 

Twiss, Esq. 

{Second Notice.) 

Tue parliamentary life of the Earl of Eldon is 
the history of a persevering and conscientious 
resistance to the several attempts which were 
made from time to time, during the last half cen- 
tury, by such reckless men as Lord Grenville, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, the Marquis of Wellesley, and 
Earl Grey, to abolish the slave trade, mitigate 
the criminal code, emancipate the Catholics, or 
reform the abuses of the representative system. 
Whatever the evils may be which the labours of 
these statesmen have brought upon mankind, 
Lord Eldon is answerable for no part of them. 
He would have averted the curse of freedom 
from the negro, saved his countrymen from the 
calamities of education, maintained the ancient 
glories of the gallows and the block, kept the 
Dissenter at the proper distance from the sacred 
pale of orthodoxy, and perpetuated in Ireland 
all the complicated blessings of exclusion and 
ascendancy: all those and many more good things 
would he have done, had the spirit of the age 
but seconded his efforts—had Providence only 
favoured his beneficent designs. His industrious 
biographer does his political character ample 
justice. All his claims, such as they are, to 
the respect and admiration of the world, are 
faithfully put forward, in the chronological order 
of his speeches and his votes. 


In 1807, Lord Grenville introduced a bill for 
the abolition of the slave trade; Lord Eldon, of 
course, opposed it, and Mr, Twiss observes— 

“ The circumspection and caution of Lord Eldon 
upon this subject were represented by his political 
opponents, as betokening.a disposition adverse to 
freedom as well as toreform. But the ground of his 
resistance, as he distinctly declared, was no reluctance 
to redress any oppression or grievance, but a persua- 
sion that the cause of justice and humanity would 
gain nothing by the abolition as then proposed.” 

It is observable that Lord Eldon was ready 
upon all occasions with distinct declarations that 
he had no reluctance to redress any oppression 
or grievance; but then, what he had no reluct- 





assume to themselves to represent gentility (and 
have the flaws in their title detected, at once, by 
the Trollopes who advocate the written gentility | 
of another latitude) Jonathan Slick has essen- | 
tially the heart of a gentleman. It grieves us, 
therefore, to see him occasionally descending to 
a vulgarity, which is neither the vulgarity of the | 
onion-patches at home, nor of the New York 
parvenu’s saloon,—but that of his own spirits 
“run to seed”—if we may be allowed to cast 
our Imagery in Jonathan’s mould. He is a little 
too apt to let his genius run riot; and indeed, 


|measure which the philanthropist or reformer 
| proposed. 


ance to do, it happened that he never did ; and 
it was always his opinion that the cause of justice 
or liberty would gain nothing by the precise 


The biographer designates his oppo- 
sition to Lord Grenville’s bill “practical hu- 
manity.”’ In like menner may his hostility to 
Catholic emancipation be called practical tolera- 
tion, and his attachment to the rotten boroughs 
practical purity. 

Whatever the liberal proposal was, the Chan- 
cellor was never at a loss for reasons to reject it. 


Lord Holland proposed a measure for the erec- 
tion of parochial schools :— 

“ The Lord Chancellor said, he must oppose the 
bill in its present shape, though by no means un- 
friendly to the principle of diffusing instruction as 
generally as possible. He was fully sensible of the 
benefits derived from the system of education in Scot. 
land,—a system to which he, as a borderer on that 
kingdom, had been indebted for his own education; 
but he could not approve the present bill, which was 
wholly deficient in the means of accomplishing its 
object. Besides, it departed from the great principle 
of education in this country, by taking the business 
of instruction in a great degree, out of the superin- 
tendence and controul of the clergy.” 

Sometimes he “ concurred in the principle” of 
the suggested reformation, but beyond nae con- 
currence the reformer could rarely induce him 
to advance a step. From the following account 
of the fate of a humane bill introduced by Lord 
Erskine, to prevent cruelty to animals, there is 
good cause to believe that the Chancellor’s su 
port was altogether confined to “ concurring” in 
the principle :— 

“Lord Erskine, whose kindly nature could not 
brook any wanton infliction of pain, whether on his 
fellow-creatures or on the inferior race, moved, on 
the fifteenth of May, the second reading of a bill 
introduced by himself for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. The Chancellor expressed his concur- 
rence in its principle, and promised that, in Com- 
mittee, he would do his best to give it practical 
effect. The bill did not proceed ; and another, which 
Lord Erskine introduced in the following year, was 
equally unsuccessful. He continued, however, to 
take a strong interest in the subject, and sometimes 
was only restrained from personal interference with 
brutal fellows who ill-treated their cattle in the streets 
by the probability that his mediation would be re- 
venged in an aggravation of inhumanity to the ob- 
jects of his care. Onone occasion, however, in the 
neighbourhood of his own residence on Hampstead 
Heath, where a ruffianly driver was pummelling a 
miserable bareboned pack-horse, Lord Erskine’s 
sympathy so far overcame his discretion, as to pro- 
voke him to a smart remonstrance. * Why,’ said 
the fellow, ‘ it’s my own ; mayn’t I use it as I please ?’ 
And as he spoke he discharged a fresh shower of 
blows on the raw back of his beast. Lord Erskine, 
excessively irritated at this new movement, laid his 
walking-stick with two or three sharp strokes over 
the shoulders of the cowardly offender, who, crouch- 
ing and grumbling, asked him what business he had 
to touch him with his stick. ‘* Why,’ replied Lord 
Erskine, to whom the opportunity of a joke was 
irresistible, * it’s my own; mayn’t I use it as I 
please ?’ ” 

In 1810, Lord Grosvenor proposed a bill to 
prevent grants of offices in reversion :— 

“The Lord Chancellor opposed the measure. He 
did not deny that some good might be effected by 
judicious regulation,—by the curtailment of emolu- 
ments in some cases, and by their total abolition in 
others. Without inquiry, however, it would not 
become their Lordships to legislate upon the sub- 
ject: and no inquiry, he believed, would warrant the 
House in going to the length proposed in this bill. 
Whatever the censure which he might incur for his 
dislike to innovation, he never could consent to legis- 
late in the dark: but he protested against being 
considered as the enemy of all reform, merely 
because he was averse to reform which he could not 
understand. He had himself procured reversions for 
members of his own family, as former Chancellors 
had done; and certainly without the smallest con- 
ception that he was doing anything of an objection- 
able nature.” 

Another bill was introduced to obviate the 
Chancellor's objections; but he was prepared 
with fresh ones. 

Lord Eldon’s favours to his own family were 
not limited to offices in reversion. He granted 
no fewer than six offices to his son—four in 
possession, and two in reversion. This, however, 
was not out of covetousness, but all out of loy- 
alty! In March, 1832, his lordship stated in 





the House that King George the Third had 
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‘pressed him to accept the patents of those 
offices; that for a long time he declined doing 
so; but His Majesty continued to importune 
him so much, that he at last thought it @ matter 
of duty no longer to resist the wishes of his Sove- 
reign!” It is gratifying to think that George 
the Third was competent to estimate virtue of 
this description at its proper value. An anecdote 
related by Lord Eldon himself is proof of the 
Royal sagacity upon such occasions :— 

“T met a Prelate, who was at that time Bishop of 
a See not very richly endowed, coming out of his 
Majesty George III.’s closet at Buckingham House, 
as I was going into it. The King asked me, if I did 
not very much like sincerity ? I answered, * Yes, Sir.’ 
‘So does that Prelate,’ said the King, ‘for he has 
just assured me, that he is perfectly content with his 
present preferment : he should wish, indeed, he said, 
to have Salisbury instead of it, but he added, that he 
so wished for no other reason whatever, but merely 
that he might have the honour of giving mea break- 
fast in my way to Weymouth.’ ‘Can you,’ he added, 
* believe that, when a Bishop saysit? J can’t.’” 

When it was attempted, in 1810, to abolish 
the punishment of death in cases of stealing the 
value of five shillings in a shop, the bill found a 
determined foe in the humane Chancellor. 
Nothing could be more inconsequent than his 
reasonings, but he carried his point by a large 
majority, and people continued to be hanged 
for stealing silk handkerchiefs and cotton um- 
brellas. In the same year he displayed his 
“‘ practical” liberality towards the Irish Roman 
Catholics, resisting Lord Donoughmore’s motion 
merely to refer their petitions to a committee. 
Subsequently, in 1812, when the Catholic claims 
were again under consideration, we find the fol- 
lowing burst of sentiment :— 

* He declared that no wish was nearer to his heart, 
than to be convinced that he was wrong. The Noble 
Marquis (said he) has justly stated that there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the desirable nature of 
the objects which the resolution professes to accom- 
plish. Oh that they could be accomplished! Oh that 
your Lordships cou/d come to some determination on 
them, * to the general satisfaction of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects!’ ” 

It is curious to see how this man of prodigious 
conscience acted with respect to judicial appoint- 
ments. Of the first appointment underthe Vice- 
chancellor's Bill, Sir S. Romilly remarked :— 

“A worse appointment,” says he, “than that of 
Plumer to be Vice-Chancellor could hardly have 
been made. He knows nothing of the law of real 
property, nothing of the law of bankruptcy, and 
nothing of the doctrines peculiar to courts of equity.” 

Mr. Wyatt, of the Chancery bar, has furnished 
Mr. Twiss with the following memorandum, 
from which it appears that Lord Eldon admitted 
that he had used Mr. Richards extremely ill in 
passing him over in favour of Plumer :— 

“ After Sir Thomas Plumer was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor, I went to a consultation with Mr. 
Richards (with whom I was well acquainted) at his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. There were other coun- 
sel coming ; I was there first. I said to Mr. Richards, 
‘Instead of coming to consultation, I thought I 
should have come to argue before you as Vice-Chan- 
cellor.” He replied, * I thought so too, Wyatt, as I 
had much conversation with the Chancellor about 

Plumer; we both agreed, that he was very unfit : and 
I certainly thought from the manner and language 
of the Chancellor, that I was to be appointed. Upon 
my going into court at Lincoln’s Inn afterwards, 
when, perhaps, the coldness and reserve of my 
manner might attract his Lordship’s notice, he sent 
for me, at the rising of the Court, into his private 
room, and began to talk about Plumer’s appoint- 
ment. I said, your Lordship certainly never pro- 
mised me, but everything short of a promise you 
made me. I am the same manI was then; I am 
not altered; I have not behaved ill. But, with very 
strong language he said, “ Richards, I have.”’ Other 
counsel then came in, and our conversation ended.” 


‘turned out a competent judge.” This is a little 
curious after Sir S. Romilly’s account of his legal 
deficiencies. Perhaps thorough ignorance of law 
and equity is a qualification for a Vice-Chancel- 
lorship. Lord Eldon was equally unscrupulous 
in the case of Garrow, who was made Attorney- 
General, notwithstanding his notorious legal in- 
capacity, which the Chancellor perfectly well 
knew; but Garrow was agreeable to the Prince 
of Wales. 

Lord Eldon’s advice to the present Lord 
Devon, contains the rule of his own life :— 
“Mr. Courtenay, now Earl of Devon, being 
appointed this summer to a Mastership in Chancery 
by the Lord Chancellor (in whose gift these offices lay 
until the remodelling of them by Lord Brougham’s 
Act, 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 94.), asked Lord Eldon whether 
it would be necessary for him to resign his retainer 
for Queen Anne's Bounty, to which he was then the 
standing Counsel. ‘Why, speaking as a friend,’ 
answered Lord Eldon, ‘I should advise you to do 
no such thing: the true rule, I fancy, is to get what 
you can and keep what you have.*” 

The Chancellor’s grasping spirit and tenantry 
of all that he grasped, earned him the well-known 
soubriquet of ‘Old Bags.” Sir John Leach had 
asimilar nick-name, but owing to a different 
feature of character. The story is told in the 
Anecdote Book kept by Lord Eldon :— 

“Tt has long been the habit to give the Chancellor, 
carrying his purse, the nick-name of Bags. When 
Sir John Leach was Chancellor to the Prince, he also 
had a purse; and the Prince said, as Sir John was 
not so rough in his manners as a King’s Chancellor 
usually was, but a much more polite pérson, he should 
call him ‘ Reticule.’ ” 

Lord Eldon gave acabinet dinner occasionally, 
actuated, no doubt, by that “sense of duty,” of 
which he so much loved to speak. The follow- 
ing memorandum is dated June 16, 1823 :— 

* Cabinet dinner went off amazingly well! Mamma 
had directed things in capital style. I have seen no 
such doings at any other Minister's.” 

Such a dinner as this, at Lord Eldon’s, was a 
great era; the 1688 of domestic life. “‘ No such 
doings at any other minister’s!”” But how poor 
Mamma Eldon must have suffered! We should 
like to have some less partial testimony than the 
Chancellor’s to the style of his dinners. What 
did the other ministers think of them? It was 
said during his life-time, that the slightest wreath 
of smoke issuing from his chimneys used to set 
all the fire-engines in town in motion. But 
‘‘Mamma’s” exploits in house-keeping are re- 
corded at another and still more brilliant juncture, 
when she narrowly escaped having the King 
himself as her guest, and he was a shrewd judge 
of a dinner :— 

“¢ Yesterday we had our party; all went off very 
well. The whole in good, or rather high, humour. 
1, Self. 2. Duke of York. 3. Duke of Welling- 
ton. 4. Duke of Montrose. 5. Marquis of Hert- 
ford. 6. Lauderdale. 7. Gifford. 8. Shaftesbury. 
9. Gwydir. 10. Redesdale. 11. Stowell. 12. 
Lonsdale. 13. W. H. J. Scott. The King gone 
out of town yesterday evening. He sent me a mes- 
sage by the Duke of York, that he would have dined 
if he had been asked. He should certainly have 
been asked if I had been aware that he would have 
condescended to permit me to send him an invita- 
tion. I have not heard, however, of his dining out 
since the Crown descended upon him. Perhaps it 
is better, great as the honour would have been, that 
I did not know that he would have conferred it: for 
as to these things, such a condescension would have 
excited a good deal of jealousy in some men’s minds; 
for there are such feelings in the minds of some 
(notwithstanding all the prayers they offer up to be 
delivered therefrom) as feelings of malice, hatred, 
envy, and uncharitableness¢ and that too where there 
is no ground or excuse for harbouring such feelings. 
To do Mamma justice, she gave us what W. H. J. 
S. would call, and did call, a most handsome set-out. 
And she is very well, and pleased with the whole— 





Mr. Twiss tells us that Plumer, after all, 





will not let her devolve these things upon others jn 
relief of herself.” 
Oh, for one little bit of secret biography just 
to reproduce one of the connubial consultations 
previous to what W. H. J. S. would call and dig 
call, a most handsome set-out!” We have noted 
the manner of penurious rich men, when forced 
by the exigencies of society to banquet their 
friends, and we have observed they are apt to 
consider as “most handsome set-outs,” what 
their guests thought extremely shabby enter- 
tainments. Lord Eldon was minute and narrow 
in his notions of domestic expense, to a degree 
actually ridiculous in a man of his position and 
great wealth. He dines out, and he counts the 
very candles on the table :— 

“July 7, 1824. 
“Dined yesterday with Lord and Lady London. 
derry. We had a christening. After the ceremony, 
agrand dinner in a grand house: 42 at dinner,— 
about 30 servants,—about 100 candles.” 
In 1821, George IV. frightened the wits out 
of the thorough-going No-popery men in office, 
by his visit to Ireland, and the risks he ran of 
being metamorphosed into a patriot king. The 
ministry was then rickety, and there were 
whispers of great changes. Lord Eldon knew 
not what to think or what todo. In his alarm, 
he thus writes to his brother — 
“If Sidmouth goes, I shall go. With a new 
Secretary for the Home Department, a new Chan- 
cellor, a change of Prime Minister,—who can sup- 
pose things to be in a settled state ? In truth, I don't 
see how we can go on without some explanation asto 
what all the occurrences in Ireland mean,—as to the 
Catholic question, unexplained. With a determina- 
tion in many in the Cabinet to resist claims to the 
utmost, we are continuing parts of a Government 
apparently daily in every way encouraging them. I 
understand the King was particular and lavish in his 
attentions to Plunkett; he certainly means, if he 
can, to bring him into office—another Papist.” 

This alarm was probably produced by a letter 
which he had just received from the Duke of 
Montrose, dated from Dublin Castle, August 30, 
1821, giving an account of the royal reception 
in Ireland. The Duke writes:— 

“Ttis nota little remarkablealso, the command over 
themselves which the whole nation have had, from the 
highest to the lowest; and men assure me, they 
hardly know the people under the restraint and man- 
ner which they have imposed on themselves since 
the residence of His Majesty amongst them. It is 
an extraordinary circumstance, deserving of attention, 
and which, had I not seen it, I could not have be- 
lieved. At the theatre, though full of enthusiasm, 
they had a quietness, and a desire to conduct them- 
selves with propriety, I never saw before. I have 
seen no drunkenness, no unregulated marks of af 
fection and loyalty in the city ; elsewhere, indeed, 
they have pressed upon the King to see and to touch 
him, a little inconveniently, and mixed perhaps with 
some superstition, as if some good would happen to 
them in some way or other, from having touched 
the King or his clothes. I cannot attribute all this to 
abstract affection, and though gratitude, no doubt, 
for His Majesty's visit, has had great influence on 
their conduct, expectation of further advantages has, 
I make no doubt, great influence on their feelings 
and conduct. The manner His Majesty has been 
received has had a great effect on His Majesty's feel- 
ings, and requires discretion not to hurry His Ma- 
jesty into expressions which discretion may lament, 
or into comparisons more open perhaps, than politic; 
also, perhaps, into grounds of expectation and hope 
which can hardly be realized: however, I have not 
seen anything which docs not do honour to the feel- 
ings of the people or of the King. I think Lord 
Sidmouth is on his guard, and most important it 8 
for His Majesty (or any king), on such occasions, to 
have men of experience, and high in the state, neat 
his person.” 

We are not told how Lord Eldon dressed in 
private life; but it appears that at Encombe tt 
was thought he would make a good scare-crow. 





a little fatigued, perhaps, for you know her anxieties 





He tells the story himself— 
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« When out shooting at Encombe, we went through 
afield, where a boy was employed to drive off the 
crows and rooks from new-sown wheat. I perceived 
the boy following us in our sport, at least a mile from 
that field. ‘My boy,’ said I, Show came you to 
Jeave your work ? the birds will get all the wheat.’ 
‘Oh no, my Lord,’ said the boy,‘they saw your 
Lordship in the field, and they won’t dare come again 
now they know your Lordship has been there.’ ” 

When Lord Eldon expresses a humane opinion 
in criminal law, his biegrapher is so proud of 
it, that he prints it in italics :— 

** Saturday, (Feb. 26th, 1825). 

“ We had a long speech from Lord Suffield, intro- 
ducing a bill to prevent people in future from setting 
spring-guns anywhere. There was no opposition to 
it as yet; but I understand the Norfolk game- 
breeders are, or will be, against it. For my own part, 
I can’t understand why these engines of death should 
be allowed. I don’t think a poacher should be put to 
death, to preserve a hare or a partridge.” 

No, but his Lordship was of opinion, that a 
poor woman ought to be put to death for stealing 
the worth of five shillings out of a shop. 

In the following letter, the Chancellor himself 
helps us to conceive one of those piquant little 
family scenes to which we just now expressed a 
longing to be introduced :— 

** April 7th, 1825; Thursday. 

“JT have the happiness of having finished my 
accounts with Mamma this morning, as we generally 
try my ability in arithmetic in an Easter week. My 
good father spared no expense in teaching me addi- 
tion, multiplication, &c., but expense without dili- 
gence does not prevent Jack’s being a dull boy or 
dunce, and so I remain to this day rather puzzle- 
pated as to figures: however, Mamma compliments 
me rather, I think, upon my performance this morn- 
ing. I did not blunder quite so much as usual.” 

His Lordship modestly calls himself a dunce 
at addition and multiplication, but the nation 
found him quite the reverse. Why has not Mr. 
Twiss favoured us with one of his Lordship’s 
weekly bills? It would be an inestimable 
treasure. 

Here is an opinion of Mr. O’Connell by Lord 
Eldon :— 

* Saturday (May 2Ist, 1825). 

* Mr. O'Connell pleaded as a Barrister before me 
in the House of Lords on Thursday ; his demeanour 
was very proper, but he did not strike me as shining 
somuch in argument as might be expected from a 
man who has made so much _ noise in his harangues 
ina seditious association.” 

From this we infer that Lord Eldon con- 
sidered the maker of noisy harangues in a sedi- 
tious association, peculiarly qualified to shine in 
argument. An odd notion this of his Lordship! 

It is gratifying to hear of twenty-four “ re- 
joicing Protestants,” including a Royal Duke 
and a Chancellor, dining together ‘“ without 
riot!” The thing did happen :— 

** Monday (May 23rd, 1825). 

“We had a most sumptuous and splendid set-out 
at the Duke of York’s on Saturday—twenty-four 
rejoicing Protestants round the table—and such a 
magnificent show of plate as even eclipses the King’s 
exhibition of that article, and, as it appears to me, 
eclipses all of the same article which all the monarchs 
of Europe have presented to the Duke of Wellington. 
We drank the 48, the year 1688, and the glorious 
and immortal memory of William ILJ.—but without 
noise or riot.” 

Another anecdote of the same time, when the 
bigots were rampant, and thought their heels 
were on the necks of the Irish Catholics for ever : 

** Wednesday (May 25th, 1825). 

“T forgot to tell you yesterday that we have got a 
new favourite toast. Lady Warwick and Lady Bray- 
brooke (I think that is her name) would not let their 
husbands go to the House to vote for the Catholics: 
so we Protestants drink daily, as our favourite toast, 
‘the ladies who locked up their husbands.’ ” 

Here is an anecdote of the Duke of York’s 
debts :— 

“Mrs. Forster has preserved a story of the Duke 
of York in a more mirthful vein, It was thus related 





to her by Lord Eldon:—‘I dined once with the 
Duke, when I and another were the only guests not 
connected with the army. One of the party was the 
army agent, Mr. Greenwood, of whom most of the 
others, including the Duke himself, had borrowed 
money. After the wine had gone round a few times, 
one of the young officers begged his Royal High- 
ness’s permission to give, as a toast, the health of a 
gentleman at the table, “a gentleman to whom they 
were all much indebted, and to whom they were 
likely long to owe much,—whom indeed they_ never 
could hope to repay.” The Duke said, “ Certainly, 
Sir.” “Then,” said the young officer, “I give you 
the health of Mr. Greenwood.” 

Another, on the same inexhaustible subject :— 

“*There was a report,’ says Lord Eldon in his 
Anecdote Book, ‘that the Duke of York said to Mr. 
Coutts, “I think, Sir, you have been my banker for 
more than twenty years;” and that Coutts replied, 
“ Your Royal Highness, I think, may be said to have 
been my banker during the whole of that time; as 
my money has been in your hands, not your money 
in mine.” 

Lord Eldon was not a man of wit, or much 
humour, but some pleasantries are recorded, of 
which the following are specimens :— 

“Mr. Basil Montagu, arguing as counsel before 
Lord Eldon, had illustrated his speech with several 
anecdotes, which made a considerable addition to its 
length. On his making some reference to what he 
designated as the fabric of his argument, the Chan- 
cellor said, ‘ Mr. Montagu, your fabric appears to be 
composed of so many séories, that I fear we shall never 
get to the top of it.” On an application against Mr. 
Pierce Egan, the author of ‘ Boxiana,’ to restrain 
him from publishing a fourth volume of that work, 
he pleaded for himself, and succeeded in preventing 
the injunction. He rose to thank his Lordship, after 
the case was disposed of, for the patient attention 
bestowed upon him; but Lord Eldon, unwilling to 
hear his own praises, cut the eulogy short by exclaim- 
ing, ‘Mr. Egan, you have gained all you want, and 
now the sooner you take your own head and mine out 
of Chancery, the better.’ ” 





Martin Chuzslewit. By Charles Dickens. Chap- 
man & Hall. 


Iy our notice of Mr. Horne’s contemporary 
portraits (ante, p. 263), we deprecated any 
very serious or searching analysis of the parti- 
cular qualities of Mr. Dickens as a novelist: 
deeming it misplaced with respect to works of 
which so large a portion was fragmentary and 
transient, and produced for the amusement of 
the passing hour. This, we thought, was the 
nature of his compact with the public. He had 
bound himselfto make his monthly or weekly hit 
—here, to make his serviceable truths pleasant, 
to strew the way with Samivel Weller’s flowers 
of slang, or Richard Swiveller’s poeti¢al remini- 
scences—there to bite in his effect by Miggs's 
acidity, or to “creep into the easy ear”’ by the aid 
of Mrs. Gamp’s oily malaprop. We never looked 
at these tales as having a beginning, middle, 
and end. Benevolent impulses, we knew, set 
them a-going, benevolent purposes kept them 
alive; and we held them, with all their jerks 
and chasms, and violent junctures, worthier a 
hundred-fold than many a work of art more 
symmetrically came It seems, however, 
that we must now set about judging our genial 
“ Boz” after a new fashion. He tells us in his 
cordial preface to ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ that he 
has cared more about his story and less about his 
coups de thédtre than in his former tales—thus 
inviting us to consider this as a complete and 
deliberate contribution to the world’s library of 
Fiction. He was wise in his purpose: since, as 
a necessary consequence of sudden and bril- 
liant success—some such effort was at the present 
period required of him as a literary artist. 

We presume that ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ is to 
be regarded as an exposition of self-interest in 
some of its coarsest and most obvious workings. 





It is, in brief, the story of a Scrooge (no one 
who has read the ‘Christmas Carol,’ can be at 
a loss for the allusion) told more diffusely—a 
story terminating in the repentance and con- 
version of the central egotist. Now, we are not 
without trust in human nature, nor a poetical 
faith in poetical justice: but we must confess 
that Grandfather Chuzzlewitis rather old tolearn 
—very old to act the part he is described to have 
acted, when his heart is reformed—namely, 
lying perdue and, to all appearance, the imbe- 
cile tool of the arch-humbug of the tale till the 
fine morning when he breaks forth, hale, in- 
telligent, oa vigorous, to frown Vice into the 
dark corners of the world, and to treat, not to 
tempt modest Virtue, with a golden shower of 
competence and blessing! We submit, too, that 
were such transformation, and dramatic cunning, 
natural, the employment of deceit and artifice 
on Virtue’s side, is too much like encountering a 
Pecksniff with his own weapons. We are aware 
that the novelists do not hold with us: instancing, 
in proof, the benevolent mysteries Mrs. Trollope 
is so fond of hatching in back-shops and butlers’ 
pantries—and the career of Rectifier and Aven- 
per, through which M. Eugene Sue makes his 

ero of ‘Les Mystéres’ stalk in seven-leagued 
boots. But the device is of too low an order of 
morality, to be employed by a person so sound 
at heart as Mr. Dickens. 

This first invention, then, strikes us as ill-con- 
sidered ; and it is not redeemed by any peculiar 
ingenuity or probability in the management of 
the incidents by which it is developed. There 
aresmart hits by the thousand—capitally wrought 
up scenes—moments of serious suspense—but 
events and vicissitudes reel rather than march 
to a conclusion :—and as we come near the end, 
horrors and surprises are lavished with a vehe- 
mence, which disturbs rather than impresses us. 
We must, also, on every ground, protest against 
the American episode as an excrescence. Apart 
from the bad temper and prejudice serveliinn 
every line of it, the voyage and sojourn of Mar- 
tin and his squire have a disagreeable and dis- 
tracting effect—nor can the humours of the 
Pogram levee, nor the quecr English, bribe us 
to forget the fault of moral taste which allowed 
these chapters a place in the work, nor the com- 
plete disregard of artistic craft in their manage- 
ment. We imagine, indeed, that we can sce a 
special reason, in the piratical reprint of tlie 
work, both for the introduction and for the time 
when and where introduced; but the point 
gained was temporary, the injury permanent. 


In common with many another approved 
work of fiction, ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ has neither 
hero nor heroine : unless—as the author's preface 
seems to permit—we take Mr. Pecksniff for 
the former, and Mrs. Gamp (counting, of course, 
Mrs. Harris into the bargain,) for the latter. 
But then the author riots among his secondary 
characters. ‘Tom Pinch is capital ; in more than 
one sense, the best creature in the book. ‘The 
sprightly and gamesome Mercy Pecksniff goes 
off, at the opening of the story, with the bounce 
and the froth of a bottle of ginger-beer; sub- 
sequently she sobers down into sadness and 
suffering, a little too amiably, we fear, for a dam- 
sel trained under such a professor of self-asser- 
tion as her father. Then there is the man or 
mystery—skilfully shown, as the reader will 
confess, though but through a chink :— 

“He was the man at a pound a week who made 
the inquiries. It was no virtue or merit in Nadgett 
that he transacted all his Anglo-Bengalee business 
secretly and in the closet confidence ; for he was born 
to be a secret. He was a short, dried-up, withered, 
old man, who seemed to have secreted his very blood ; 
for nobody would have given him credit for the posses- 
sion of six ounces of it in his whole body. How he 
lived was a secret; where he lived was a secret; and 
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even what he was, was a secret. In his musty old 
pocket-book he carried contradictory cards, in some 
of which he called himself a coal-merchant, in others 
a wine-merchant, in others a commission-agent, in 
others a collector, in others an accountant: as if he 
really didn’t know the secret himself. He was always 
keeping appointments in the city, and the other man 
never seemed to come. He wouldsit on ‘Change for 
hours, looking at every body who walked in and out, 
and would do the like at Garraway’s, and in other 
business coffee-rooms, in some of which he would be 
occasionally seen drying a very damp _pocket-hand- 
kerchief before the fire, and still looking over his 
shoulder for the man who never appeared. He was 
mildewed, threadbare, shabby ; always had flue upon 
his legs and back; and kept his linen so secret 
by buttoning up and wrapping over, that he might 
have had none—perhaps he hadn't. He carried one 
stained beaver glove, which he dangled before him by 
the forefinger as he walked orsat ; but even its fellow 
was a secret. Some people said he had been a bank- 
rupt, others that he had gone an infant into an ancient 
Chancery suit which was still depending, but it was 
all a secret. He carried bits of sealing-wax and a 
hieroglyphical old copper seal in his pocket, and often 
secretly indited letters in corner boxes of the trysting- 
places before mentioned ; but they never appeared to 
go to anybody, for he would put them into a secret 
place in his coat, and deliver them to himself weeks 
afterwards, very much to his own surprise, quite 
yellow. He was that sort of man that if he had died 
worth a million of money, or had died worth two- 
pence halfpenny, everybody would have been perfectly 
satisfied, and would have said it was just as they 
expected. And yet he belonged to a class; a race 
peculiar to the city; who are secrets as profound to 
one another, as they are to the rest of mankind.” 
No wonder that we have an uncomfortable 
and, as Mrs. Gore might phrase it, take-care-of- 
our-pockets sort of feeling, whenever this worthy 
creeps about as a back-ground figure! To go 
on with the dram. pers.—Mark Tapley is a 
morbid monstrosity. Think of a young fellow 
with rude health, a good stomach, and the sweet- 
est-hearted of mortal landladies ready to drop 
herself and a thriving business into his arms, 
so ill contented with his condition, that he 
must needs scramble about the world to seek 
for trials, and on the strength of this prove a 
sort of Hygeist to Martin Chuzzlewit the 
younger! We are very much tempted to say, 
with Macbeth, ‘“There’s no such thing,” or, if 
there be, he is a man who wants medicine as 
much as the spoiled child of Avarice and Mis- 
trust. The love of adventure is one thing, the 
appetite for the troubles of life, a diseased hunger, 
the conception of which must be laid to the 
account of some generous fit of indigestion on 
the part of the novelist. The boy Bailey— 
hardest and most impudent of London duode- 
cimos—is sadly nearer, we fear, to life and nature. 
But the character in the book, Pecksniff being 
in comparison but a Blifil redivivus, is that of 
Mrs. Gamp, the redoubtable. Great as was the 
slipslop of Mrs. Nickleby, great the descriptive 
fervour of Mrs. Jarley, when enlarging among 
her wax-works on the horrible crimes of Mr. 
Packlemerton or calling attention to “ the gold- 
eyed needle of the period;” great the shrewish 
rancours of Miggs, whether she betook herself to 
“arranging” the Pope and his works, or scratch- 
ing up her cross mistress into matrimonial 
frenzy, we have had nothing from the malaprop 
mint of Mr. Dickens, to compare with the self- 
praise of Mrs. Gamp. She is, with a vengeance 
The grave, conceited nurse, of office proud !— 
coarse, greedy, inhuman, jovial; prowling about 
= wives with a leer, and old men with a 
ook that would fain “lay them out.” Ready at 
every festivity “to put the bottle to her lips;” 
and at every calamity, to squat down and find 
in it her own account of pickled salmon and 
cucumber,—and crutched up in a sort of sham 
sympathy and zeal, by the perpetual praises 
administered to herself, by that Eidolon, Mrs, 


|ment in the serious dialogue of Mr. Dickens; 


Harris—there are not many things of their 
kind so living in fiction as this night-mare. 
The touch of exaggeration in her dialect, is so 
skilfully distributed everywhere, that we lose 
the sense of it as we read. But there have been 
few such masters of caricature as Mr. Dickens. 
This, indeed, comes naturally to one whose 
descriptive powers are so remarkable. He can 
work up a Covent-Garden picture into a vision 
of more gorgeous wealth and plenty, than was 
seen by Cogia Hassan in the Valley of Diamonds; 
and if he lights on a boarding-house in the city, 
it is to give a camera-lucida portrait of every 
chimney and smoke-disperser round about. His 
banquet at the Todgers’, held in honour of the 
Miss Pecksniffs, is as notable a piece of Dutch 
painting, as the dinner at the Palmers’, in Hook’s 
‘Maxwell.’ His out-of-town drive on a thun- 
dering summer night, with Jonas Chuzzlewit 
and his victim, though too obviously symphonic 
to a deed of crime—and in this untrue to Nature, 
who most frequently appals us by contrasts, not 
harmonies, on such occasions,—is wrought up 
with a power which loses nothing by its elabo- 
rateness. Everywhere, too, in scenes of less 
consequence, are touches thrown about which 
would make a common observer's fortune. We 
need but specify the interior of the household 
at which pretty Miss Pinch is governess ;—the 
wooden pippins on Mistress Gamp’s bed-posts, 
which keep up a dropping accompaniment to the 
tea-table talk of herself and her familiar; and, 
lastly, the pictures of Lewsome’s sick-room, the 
startling truth of which will at once suggest 
itself to those who have ever sat beside the bed 
of Fever; and of his convalescence, which will 
thrill the nerves of every one who has known 
the fears and the feebleness of recovery. 


We had hoped to have found some improve- 


but here his taste and talent for amplification are 
in his way. He is too fond of propagating good 
sentiments in the form of harangues. There is 
an echo of stage pathos in many of his collo- 
quies, where the briefest simplicity is the thing 
wanted. Emotion keeps no period; nor does 
affectionate feeling vent itself in sonorous expa- 
tiations. His style, too, continues more freakish 
and affected, on occasions, than a writer who 
has a European reputation should permit. The 
apostrophes and redundancies he indulges in, 
are tricks for the magazines, but have no place 
on the library shelf; and they are needless, since, 
when he writes without strain, Mr. Dickens uses 
language like a master of form and of colour. 
But what need of all these refinements and 
exceptions about a book which has been in the 
hands of tens of thousands, and disputed over, 
speculated upon, judged in a thousand ways, 
and, above all,—according to the jargon of the 
day, a “great fact,’—rEAD? We have satisfied 
our anatomical and analytical conscience, and 
there is no need to illustrate, by extracting, 
what the world has by heart. Mr. Dickens is 
now, it is understood, on his way to Italy: may 
he have health and spirits to enter intimately 
into the world of Italian life (virgin ground, or 
nearly so, to the English tourist) ; he has geniality 
enough to enjoy Italian humour. We shall look 
for some new Letters from the South, with more 
than usual curiosity,—faring ill, in the mean- 
while, for want of our monthly provender ! 





Historical Hand-Book for the Poetical Litera- 
ture of the Germans—{ Handbuch, §c.] By 
G. G. Gervinus. London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Tue Germans are certainly distinguished from 

ourselves by their larger share of toleration in 

literature, as in other departments. Any one 
well acquainted with the subject must remark 
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the fact, that among them many writers of 
moderate abilities are allowed a share of atten- 
tion who would be entirely neglected with us 
Of course, we admit that their great writers, 
Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, and others, had 
genius powerful enough to command an English 
as well as a German audience; but even these 
if they had written for our public, would have 
felt themselves compelled to become more con- 
cise and vigorous in style, and often to com- 
press into a few full sentences the thoughts 
which they have diffused over many ages, 
Prof. Sewell (a writer, by the way, generally too 
hasty in coming to his conclusions) is certainly 
correct when he says of German authors 
“they can think like giants, but they cannot 
write.” The English undoubtedly excel their 
German neighbours in satire, and wit of the de- 
structive species, which has little toleration for 
fine-spun webs of sentiment and tedious medita- 
tions on commonplaces; and, for want of this 
quality, the kindly frost of literature, as we may 
call it, the catalogues of Germany are full of 
weak, sickly plants, of which in England we 
should ‘soon have cleared the ground. It is 
certainly strange, when we consider the prolific 
nature of the German press, how few books can 
be selected from its voluminous catalogués which 
would be popular in England; and the student 
of German literature is not more surprised, at 
first, by the apparent boundlessness and fertility 
of the field that lies before him, than he is after- 
wards by the small number of the productions 
which are marked by a vigorous originality, able 
to command a popular interest. In the crowd 
of minor German poets the greater number are 
mere versifiers of common-place sentiments, 
Well might the creative mind of our Shakspeare 
fill the German students of his works with as- 
tonishment, for nothing could afford a more 
powerful contrast to the sentimental and mono- 
tonous strains of their own poetry of the middle 
class. 

Yet, as the poetical literature of Germany 
forms a connected whole, those who would 
trace its growth, and appreciate the value of its 
various branches, must form some acquaintance 
with its mediocrities as well as its excellencies, 
and, for this purpose, the Hand-book in which 
Gervinus has summed up the leading points ofhis 
more copious volumes on the subject, will prove 
a useful guide. The compressed materials of 
the work render it hardly suitable as an intro- 
duction to be placed in the hands of the young 
student, but useful for those who have already 
had considerable reading, and to whom, as the 
author says in his preface, “much may be told 
in a hasty glance.” Gervinus has been accused 
of some obscurity in his larger historical work, 
and, with an English jury, we certainly could 
hardly clear him from the charge. His deter- 
mination to find a logical connexion between 
the various developements of poetry, leads him 
sometimes into mistiness; though we must not 
deny, that in his attempts to trace the genesisand 
metamorphoses of the different classes of poetry, 
his reflections are often as sound as ingenious. 
His summaries of the old epic and lyric poems 
contain the results of extensive reading, and 
those who have endeavoured to search out for 
themselves the meanings and tendencies of the 
old Teutonic poetry from the Niebelungen 
Noth down to the curious didactic lyrics of that 
Prince of all the Minnesingers, Walther von 
der Vogelweide, will appreciate the help afforded 
to such studies by this manual. For the curious 
student of the passions and manners of genera- 
tions long passed away, these old lays of the 
Middle Ages have a peculiar interest, and the 
researches of Gervinus assist us in gaining an 
insight into their genius. 
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Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. Between the year 1744 and the period 
of his decease in 1797. _ 

[Second Notice.} 

Tar importance of the matter contained in 

these volumes excites our surprise that it has 

been so long suffered to remain unpublished. 

Upon all the great political events during the 

lit of Mr. Burke, the transactions in India, 

America, France, and Ireland, will be found 

numerous literary documents, all deserving of 

attentive perusal, and many so elaborately 
written as to claim the consideration of State 

Papers. The greater number of the letters are 

those of Burke himself, but they are largely in- 

terspersed with those of his various illustrious 

correspondents. i 

-Opening the second volume we light upon a 
remarkable letter addressed to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. The date is August 23rd, 1775, 
when this country had just been fully committed 
to the fatal quarrel with the American States. 
The design of Mr. Burke is to incite his noble 
correspondent to make one last great effort at 
the head of his friends, to avert impendin 
evils. The state of popular feeling at the ae | 
is thus described :— 

“ As fo the good people of England, they seem to 
partake every day, more and more, of the character 
of that administration which they have been induced 
to tolerate. I am satisfied, that within a few years, 
there has been a great change in the national cha- 
racter. We seem no longer that eager, inquisitive, 
jealous, fiery people, which we have been formerly, 
and which we have been a very short time ago. 
The people look back, without pleasure or indigna- 
tion; and forward, without hope or fear. No man 
commends the measures which have been pursued, 
or expects any good from those which are in pre- 
paration ; but it isa cold, languid opinion, like what 
men discover in affairs that do not concern them. 
It excites to no passion ; it prompts to no action.’ 

He then proceeds to show that no improve- 
ment is to be looked for, unless individuals of 
authority and mental power aspire to create 
the national spirit that is wanting. In the fol- 
lowing passage we have a great truth written 
for statesmen of all times :— 

“T do not think that weeks, or even months, or 
years, will bring the monarch, the ministers, or the 
people, to feeling. To bring the people to a feeling, 
such a feeling, I mean, as tends to amendment, or 
alteration of system, there must be plan and ma- 
nagement. All direction of public humour and 
Opinion must originate in a few. Perhaps a good 
deal of that humour and opinion must be owing to 
such direction. Events supply materials; times 
furnish dispositions ; but conduct alone can bring 
them to bear to any useful purpose. I never yet 
knew an instance of any general temper in the 
nation, that might not have been tolerably well 
traced to some particular persons. If things are 
left to themselves, it is my clear opinion that a 
nation may slide down fair and softly from the 
highest point of grandeur and prosperity to the 
lowest state of imbecility and meanness, without 
any one’s marking a particular period in this de- 
clension, without asking a question about it, or in 
the least speculating on any of the innumerable 
acts which have stolen in this silent and insensible 
revolution. Every event so prepares the subsequent, 
that, when it arrives, it produces no surprise, nor 
any extraordinary alarm. I am certain that if 
pains, great and immediate pains, are not taken to 
prevent it, such must be the fate’ of this country.” 

He then, with earnest eloquence, presses upon 
Lord Rockingham the duty of taking a decided 
step before the meeting of Parliament :— 

“As sure as we have now an existence, if the 
meeting of parliament should catch your lordship 
and your friends in an unprepared state, nothing 
but disgrace and ruin can attend the cause you are 
atthe head of. Parliament will plunge over head 
and ears. They will vote the war with every supply 
of domestic and foreign force. They will pass an 
act of attainder ;—they will lay their hands upon 





the press. The ministers will even procure ad- 
dresses from those very merchants, who, last ses- 
sion, harassed them with petitions; and then,— 
what is left for us, but to spin out of our bowels, 
under the frowns of the court and the hisses of the 
people, the little slender thread of a peevish and 
captious opposition, unworthy of our cause and our- 
selves, and without credit, concurrence, or popu- 
larity in the nation! * * I am confident that your 
lordship considers my importunity with your usual 
goodness. You will not attribute my earnestness 
to any improper cause. I shall, therefore, make no 
apology for urging, again and again, how necessary 
it is for your lordship and your great friends, most 
seriously to take under immediate deliberation, what 
you are to do in this crisis. Nothing like it has 
happened in your political life. I protest to God, 
I think that your reputation, your duty, and the 
duty and honour of us all, who profess your senti- 
ments, from the highest to the lowest of us, demand 
at this time one honest, hearty effort, in order to 
avert the heavy calamities that are impending; to 
keep our hands from blood, and, if possible, to keep 
the poor, giddy, thoughtless people of our country 
from plunging headlong into this impious war. If 
the attempt is necessary, it is honourable. You 
will, at least, have the comfort that nothing has been 
left undone, on your part, to prevent the worst mis- 
chief that can befal the public. Then, and not be- 
fore, you may shake the dust from your feet, and 
leave the people and their leaders to their own con- 
duct and fortune. I see, indeed, many, many diffi- 
culties in the way; but we have known as great, or 
greater, give way to a regular series of judicious 
and active exertions. This is no time for taking 
public business in their course and order, and only 
as a part in the scheme of life, which comes and 
goes at its proper periods, and is mixed in with 
occupations and amusements. It calls for the 
whole of the best of us; and everything else, how- 
ever just or even laudable at another time, ought 
to give way to this great, urgent, instant concern. 
Indeed, my dear lord, you are called upon in a very 
peculiar manner. America is yours. You have 
saved it once, and you may very possibly save it 
again. ‘The people of that country are worth pre- 
serving ; and preserving, if possible, to England.’’ 

The same principle of the wisdom of creating 
events instead of waiting for them, is enforced 
in a letter of Mr. Fox to Burke, dated from 
Chatswgsth, 1777 :— 

“With respect to public affairs, it seems to be the 
opinion of every body, that one must wait for events, 
to form a plan of operations; now, my opinion is, 
that no event likely to happen, can be any thing to 
the purpose ; but from the days of Demosthenes 
down to ours, it has ever been the resource of all 
indolent people to prefer the waiting of news to the 
taking of any decisive measure. ‘ Is Philadelphia 
taken ?°—‘ No; but there are hopes of it, &c. is 
something like, though twenty thousand times more 
futile, than the inquiries about Philip’s death, which 
are so well treated in the first Philippic.” 

Mr. Burke's pen was of course in constant 
request amongst his friends in both houses. 
Here are the Duke of Richmond’s instructions 
for drawing up a protest :— 

“We all want a protest. I wished to see you 
here to-night, and desired C. Fox to beg you to 
come tome. I send you a mere skeleton, just to 
point out the line, and beg you will fill it up with 
good flesh and blood, not forgetting alittle acid and 
gall; it must be temperate and strong, full and 
short, and finished early. I would give such a work 
to you alone.” 

Our next quotation is from a letter to Robert- 
son, acknowledging the present of a copy of his 
‘History of America,’ then opportunely pub- 
lished :— 

“ The part which I read with the greatest plea- 
sure is the discussion on the manners and characters 
of the inhabitants of that new world. I have always 
thought with you, that we possess, at this time, very 
great advantages towards the knowledge of human 
nature. We need no longer go to history to have it 
in all its periods and stages. History, from its 
comparative youth, is but a poor instructor. When 
the Egyptians called the Greeks children in anti- 





quities, we may well call them children; and so we 
may call all those nations which were able to trace 
the progress of society only within their own limits. 
But now the great map of mankind is unravelled 
at once, and there is no state or gradation of bar- 
barism, and no mode of refinement, which we have 
not, at the same instant, under our view :—The very 
different civility of Europe and of China;—the 
barbarism of Persia and Abyssinia ;—the erratic 
manners of Tartary and Arabia ;—the savage state 
of North America and of New Zealand :—Indeed, 
you have made a noble use of the advantages you 
have had. You have employed philosophy to judge 
of manners, and from manners you have drawn 
new resources for philosophy. I only think that, 
in one or two points, you have hardly done justice 
to the savage character.” 

Burke was the great public instructor of his 
time, “the school-master abroad”’ in his genera- 
tion. A letter toa member of the Bell Club, 
Bristol, is full of sound advice to constituents, 
and is distinguished by the usual high moral 
tone of the writer. We give an extract :— 

“You will, therefore, not listen to those who tell 
you that these matters are above you, and ought to 
be left entirely to those into whose hands the king 
has put them. The public interest is more your 
business than theirs; and it is from want of spirit, 
and not from want of ability, that you can become 
wholly unfit to argue or to judge upon it. For in 
this very thing lies the difference between freemen 
and those that are not free. In a free country, 
every man thinks he has a concern in all public 
matters; that he has a right to form, and a right to 
deliver an opinion upon them. They sift, examine, 
and discuss them. ‘They are curious, eager, atten- 
tive, and jealous; and by making such matters the 
daily subjects of their thoughts and discoveries, vast 
numbers contract a very tolerable knowledge of 
them, and some a very considerable one. And this 
it is that fills free countries with men of ability in 
all stations. Whereas, in other countries, none but 
men whose office calls them to it having much care 
or thought about public affairs, and not daring to 
try the force of their opinions with one another, 
ability of this sort is extremely rare in any station 
of life. In free countries, there is often found more 
real public wisdom and sagacity in shops and manu- 
factories, than in the cabinets of princes in countries 
where none dares to have an opinion until he comes 
into them. Your whole importance, therefore, de- 
pends upon a constant, discreet use of your own 
reason; otherwise you and your country sink to 
nothing. If upon any particular occasion you 
should be roused, you will not know what to do. 
Your fire will be a fire in straw, fitter to waste and 
consume yourselves, than to warm or enliven any 
thing else. You will be only a giddy mob, upon 
whom no sort of reliance is to be had. You may 
disturb your country, but you never can reform 
your government. In other nations, they have for 
some time indulged themselves in a larger use of 
this manly liberty, than formerly they dared.” 

In what spirit he pater va | accounts of the 
disasters of the British arms in America, appears 
from a letter to Mr. Champion, sending him an 
account of the fate of General Burgoyne :— 

“ The fate of my worthy and unhappy friend, the 
brave General Burgoyne, and his whole army, must 
be a subject of a very melancholy interest to this 
country, in whatSoever light it may be considered ; 
and nothing but the suctess of that army in wasting 
and ruining a country, just beginning to emerge 
from a hideous desert by the indefatigable industry 
of its inhabitants, could be more deplorable. But 
such must be the events of a war, from the very na- 
ture of which no sort of good whatsoever to any 
side would, or ever could, possibly arise.’ 

There is a letter from the celebrated Boswell, 
manifesting a strong disposition to do for Mr. 
Burke what he did for Dr. Johnson, and great 
is the pity that Burke had not such a biographer. 
Boswell writes thus— 

“Upon my honour I began a letter to you some 
time ago, and did not finish it, because I imagined 
you were then near your apotheosis—as poor Gold- 
smith said upon a former occasion, when he thought 
your party was coming into administration; and 
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being one of your old Barons of Scotland, my pride | 
could not brook the appearance of paying my court | 
to a minister, amongst the crowd of interested ex- 
pectants on his accession. At present, I take it for 
granted that I need be under no such apprehension ; 
and, therefore, I resume the indulgence of my in- 
clination. This may be, perhaps, a singular method 
of beginning a correspondence; and, in one sense, 
may not be very complimentative. But I can 
sincerely assure you, dear sir, that I feel and mean 
a genuine compliment to Mr. Burke himself. It is 
generally thought 10 meanness to solicit the notice 
and favour of a man in power; and, surely, it is 
much less a meanness to endeavour, by honest 
means, to have the honour and pleasure of being on 
an agreeable footing with a man of superior know- 
ledge, abilities, and genius.” 

Edmund Burkeis worthy all honour and com- 
memoration in the country of his birth. He is 
unquestionably her greatest ornament. To the 
interest of Ireland he was enthusiastically 
devoted, and in her cause he was always ready 
to sacrifice the objects dearest to his ambition. 
The pressure of the American war compelled 
the ministry to think of some relaxation of the 
commercial chains of Ireland, and Lord North 
introduced some propositions with that view, 
which are thus strikingly alluded to by Mr. 
Burke in a short note to his friend Mr. Cham- 
pion, of Bristol :— 

“T sent a letter to Merchants’ Hall, with the 
resolutions relative to Ireland. Do not be afraid, 
the things pretended to be done for Ireland are fri- 
volous; and if they were considerable, they have 
not capital to carry them on. They are intended 
to keep Ireland from diverting you with another 
rebellion. Keep, if you can, our fellow-citizens 
from exposing themselves upon this subject. Ser- 
vice heartily to all friends.’’ 


The editors make the following explanatory 
remarks, as true as they are discreditable to the 
merchants of England in 1778 :— 

“These were propositions introduced by Lord 
North for removing certain restrictions from the 
trade of Ireland. They were at first well received 
on both sides of the house, as being founded in jus- 
tice, and a liberal policy required by the circum- 
stances of the time. Subsequently, the jealousy of 
the English manufacturers and traders was so 
strongly expressed, and so much influenced the 
conduct of many of the representatives of those in- 
terests in parliament, that in the bill founded on the 
resolutions, it was thought necessary, towards the 
end of the session, to give up most of the advantages 
originally intended for Ireland. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Burke’s earnest representations and advice, the 
merchants of Bristol were amongst the loudest 
against the measure; and here began the difference 
between him and his constituents, which led to his 
defeat at the general election of 1780.” 


In a letter to Mr. Noble, referring to the same 
proposed measures, Mr. Burke generously ob- 
serves— 

“To represent Bristol is a capital object of my 
pride at present; indeed, I have nothing external 
on which I can value myself, but that honourable 
situation. If I should live to the next general elec- 
tion, and if being a member of parliament at that 
time should be desirable to me, I intend to offer 
myself again to your approbation. But far from 
wishing to throw the memory of the present busi- 
ness into the shade, I propose to put it forward to 
you, and to plead my conduct on this occasion, as 
a matter of merit, on which to ground my preten- 
sions to your future favour. I do not wish to re- 
present Bristol, or to represent any place, but upon 
terms that shall be honourable to the chosen and 
to the choosers. I do not desire to sit in parlia- 
ment for any other end than that of promoting the 
common happiness of all those who are, in any de- 
gree, subjected to our legislative authority; and of 
binding together, in one common tie of civil inter- 
est and constitutional freedom, every denomination 
of men amongst us.’’ 


With what a narrow spirit the traders of 
Bristol were actuated at this period, appears 


| given up some points, for the present, which in jus- 


from the remonstrance we find in a letter toa 
Mr. Span. 

“ No pains have been omitted to make an amicable 
adjustment of a business, whose very principle is 
the concord of the British dominions. The gentle- 
men of Ireland, who attend to the matter here, have 
been found very moderate and practicable, and have 


tice ought to have been granted to them. As to those 

members of the British parliament whom you speak 
| of as advocates for the bills, and as interested per- 
| sons who have nothing in view but the improvement 
of their extensive estates in Ireland, I really do not 
directly know to whom youallude. Many members 
of parliament have considerable estates in Ireland; 
but whether the enlargement of these be their mo- 





tive for the vote they give, is more than I can tell; 
nor am I very solicitous to know, as it is much more 
easy for me, and much more my business, to judge 
of the arguments they use, than the motives on 
which they act. As to the rest, I take it, that the 
interest which a party has in a cause, though it dis- 
ables him to be a witness, does not at all lessen the 
favour with which he ought to be heard as an advo- 
cate. The desire of improving one’s private for- 
tune by the general improvement of a country, I 
have always considered rather as praiseworthy than 
blameable ; and, in particular, I cannot comprehend 
how the wish of increasing an Irish fortune, the 
whole product of which is spent in England, can be 
objected to by any of the people of this kingdom.” 
In the year 1779, the Roman Catholics testi- 
fied their gratitude to Mr. Burke “for his many 
eminent services to their body,” by voting him 
a tribute of 500 guineas, of which 300 were 
actually remitted to him in a letter from Mr. 
Anthony Dermott, given in the second volume 
of these papers. Mr. Burke honourably declined 
the gift, saying, amongst other things, in reply, 
“Tf I am so happy as to have contributed in the 
smallest degree to the relief of so large and respect- 
able a part of my countrymen as the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, from oppressions that I always 
thought not only grievous to them, but very im- 
politic with regard to the state, I am more than 
enough rewarded. If I were to derive any advantage 
whatsoever, beyond what comes to my share in the 
general prosperity of the whole, from my endea- 
vours in this way, I should lose all the relish I find 
in them, andthe whole spirit which animates me on 
such occasions. My principles make it gny first, 
indeed almost my only earnest wish, to see every part 
of this empire, and every denomination of men in it, 
happy and contented, and united on one common 
bottom of equality and justice. If that settlement 
were once made, I assure you I should feel very 
indifferent about my particular portion, or my par- 
ticular situation, in so well-constituted a commu- 
nity. 
settlement should be much more extensive, and 


the Atlantic Ocean. 


the most of what is left.”" 
On the same subject, in a letter to Dr. John 
Curry, he writes thus:— 


I was, indeed, very active and very earnest, both in 


uniform principle, which is interwoven in my 
nature, and which has hitherto regulated, and I 
hope will continue to regulate, my conduct,—I 
mean an utter abhorrence of all kinds of public in- 
justice and oppression; the worst species of which 
are those which, being converted into maxims of 
state, and blending themselves with law and juris- 
prudence, corrupt the very fountains of all equity, 
and subvert all the purposes of government. From 
these principles, I have ever had a particular detes- 
tation to the penal system of Ireland, and I am yet 
very far from satisfied with what has been done to- 
wards correcting it,—which I consider as no more 
than a good beginning. * * I amgilad that you 
have thought of collecting some little fund for 
public purposes. But if I were to venture to sug- 


gest any thing relative to its application, I think 
you had better employ that, and whatever else can 
be got together for so good a purpose, to give some 





aid to places of education for your own youth at 
home, which is, indeed, much wanted. I mean, 
when the legislature comes to be so much in jts 
senses, as to feel that there is no good reason for 
condemning a million and a half of people to igno. 
rance, according to act of parliament. This will be 
a better use of your money, than to bestow it in gra. 
tuities to any persons in England; for those who 
will receive such rewards very rarely do any ser. 
vices to deserve them.” 

The incident related in the following extract 
is so interesting, as a proof of the ill-requited 
fidelity of the Catholic gentry of Ireland, that 
we cannot forbear to quote it. The writer is 
George Goold, Esq., grandfather, a note informs 
us, of the present baronet of the same name, 
The letter is dated from Cork, 1781 :— 

“You no doubt have known our alarm must be 
much, from an apprehension of our being visited 
by the French in ¢his city. Sir John Irwine, com- 
mander-in-chief, came down here on the occasion, 
One of his aides-de-camp came to me a few days 
since, reporting that Sir John had been in much 
distress for money, as apprehension had run among 
the people, and he could not find guineas for 
Latouche’s paper. I answered him that I was 
singularly happy to have in my power some supply, 
I gave him about five hundred guineas, and desired 
his informing Sir John, I would give to him my 
last guinea, and support his Majesty’s service, &c, 
The next morning I had General Baugh and Lord 
Ross, to announce Sir John’s feelings at my doing 
this. They (that is, the General) wanted some 
guineas, and such I gave him. <A day or two after, 
I had a message from the General by his aide-de- 
camp, to know if I could supply them with money 
for his Majesty’s services. I answered him by 
letter, and he, in consequence, sent me that of the 
13th, which I beg leave to send you. My interview 
with Sir John was on the 10th, and, I find, my word 
was conveyed by Sir John’s letter to Lord Carlisle. 
The letter I received this day has been in conse- 
quence. Yesterday morning, I paid to Captain 
James Allen, aide-de-camp, five thousand guineas, 
My letter has been sent to Dublin, and probably 
may go further. Ience, you see, a Roman Catholic 
stepped forth in the hour of danger to support the 
government, when ofhers would not risk a guinea. 
Your sense of us is, in this small instance, proved. 
I am singularly happy to have had in my power the 
doing what 1 have done; and hope our legislators 
will see that there are not a people more steady in 
this quarter, nor a people that less merit a rod of 
severity, by the laws, than we. I took in my fellow- 





It was my wish that the objects of such a | 
have gone not only beyond the Irish sea, but beyond | 


But since it has happened | Spirit of persecution, and a lesson which may 
otherwise, I hope we shall be wise enough to make | still be read with profit by many a fanatic 


public and in private, were wholly guided by an | 


subjects in my report, at the time when I took 
every shilling in advance on my own shoulders.” 
There is an admirable letter from Mr. Burke 
to a Scotch clergyman, with reference to the 
No-popery riots at Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
1779. ‘The letter is a powerful rebuke to the 


| preacher and furious pamphleteer. 

, } 
| “ T have lived long enough, and largely enough 
| in the worid, to know for certain, that the religion 
| 


“ My endeavours in the Irish business, in which | which (I believe most firmly) the Divine wisdom 


| has thought proper to introduce, for its improve- 
ment, not for its depravation, contains in all its 
parts,—(perhaps I am presumptuous in thinking 
so, but, mixed as I think they are all with a great 
deal of human imperfections,)—so much of good, 
as not wholly to disappoint the wise purposes for 
which it was intended, and abundantly to merit my 
estcem and veneration. I think so of the whole 
Christian church; having, at the same time, that 
respect for all the other religions, even such as have 
mere human reason for their origin, and which men 
as wise and good as I, profess,—that I could not 
justify to mysclf to give to the synagogue, the 
mosque, or the pagoda, the language which your 
pulpits so liberally bestow upon a great part of the 
Christian world. “If, on this account, people call 
me a Roman Catholic, it gives me not the smallest 
disturbance. They do me too much honour, who 
will aggregate me as a member to any of these 
illustrious societies ; for I do not aspire to the glory 
of being a zealot for any particular national Church, 
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until I can be quite sure I can do it honour by my 
doctrine or my life, or in some better way than by 
a passionate proceeding, against those who are of 
another description. I am not yet ripe for such 
confidence in myself.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Constancy, and Contrition, 3 vols.—W hether ‘ Con- 
trition’ is to be accepted as an act expiatory in the 
present instance, novel readers more patient than 
ourselves,—if such there be,—must determine, since 
we could not get beyond ‘Constancy ;’ which is 
the old tale of a reputed heiress, the daughter of a 
merchant; who, because of her vast fortune, is sought 
by a broken-down lady of quality as a match for her 
younger son. The maneeuvring part of Lady Sylves- 
ter’s proceedings is carried on in Italian churches, 
galleries of art, atéliers, and the like: and the scene 
gives occasion to the author (who is obviously an 
enthusiast) to rhapsodize on the wonders and glories 
of Rome. A young painter, whom Miss Ratcliffe, 
the heiress, befriends, is the ‘ Constancy’ of the tale. 
He early conceives a deep, respectful, but hopeless 
passion for his patroness:—the strength of which is 

resently tested by vicissitude. Tidings arrive, that 
the bubble of her wealth has burst; that her father 
has made a disgraceful failure, and died ;—and the 
cynosure of all ambitious mothers, and needy younger 
sons, becomes an object of pity. There is much 
coarseness and changefulness in this world, on such 
occasions, we admit ; but we think that the abasement 
of Mercedes Ratcliffe is described as too complete. 
Good angels, moreover, present themselves at the 
darkest hour of her misery: she is succoured by a 
generous eccentric cousin, who has more character 
than any one else in the novel,—and though, by the 
usual tissue of circumstances, she is long kept apart 
from her faithful friend, the artist, —at last the barrier 
is thrown down—she is allowed to receive as well as 
to confer happiness. There is a high tone in the 
hero’s character—a warm recognition of all that is 
delicate and loyal ; but the tale, as has been hinted, 
is incurably prosy: and, at its close, we felt it impos- 
sible to make experiments on its companion. 

The Works of Francis Rabelais, translated from 
the French, with explanatory notes by Duchat, Ozell, 
and others, 4 vols. Vol. I.—Rabelais was a satirist, who 
could strip his humanity naked, and not be ashamed. 
There was need for such a writer in the circumstances 
of the times. The political and religious super- 
stitions of the day were raiments only for filthy, un- 
washed carcasses, which, when laid bare, caused 
disgust or laughter, according to the temper of the 
spectator. That Rabelais is coarse in his jokes, and 
too frequently seems to gloat upon dirt, because it 
is dirt, may be admitted ; but his motive, it is plain 
to every competent reader, is of a higher and deeper 
kind. He confesses that his ‘Gargantua’ is a sort of 
Pythagorean symbol, a profound allegory, which 
haseven a “ sacramental” meaning ; and from this we 
perceive at once, that therefore the dirt isa mere acci- 
dent, which in his age excited not those squeamish 
feelings which are proper to the present, and that the 
author's end and purpose in his production was purely 
artistical. When this is thoroughly understood, 
Rabelais must take rank as one of the most moral 
and philosophical spirits that ever had a commission 
to convince the world of sin, and the necessity of 
purification. Sarcasm, such as his, strips off the very 
skin; and so it ought, for it was odiously diseased. 
We know not, now, what was reformed by the great 
writers and controversialists of the sixteenth century 
—how much of an Augean stable the world then 
was; but we may judge of it from the Herculean 
power which it tasked to cleanse it. Rabelais is 
one of that world’s master-minds, he belongs to those 
who have perpetual dominion, and rule us from their 
ums. His invention is inexhaustible, his opulence of 
diction wonderful, and his learning ever ready to illus- 
trate and enforce whatever his genius may devise; 
while for wit and humour he has but one equal in 
literature. His description of the religious order of 
Theleme shows him to have been possessed of an 
Imagination akin to prophecy, and capable of sub- 
limest effort. Justice yet remains to be done to the 
Merits of Rabelais. He was a noble defender of 
civil and religious liberty—a reformer, in the largest 
Sense of that much-abused word, 





The Anglican Church the Creature and Slave of the 
State.—This volume contains the substance of some 
lectures delivered before the Catholic Academy of 
Dublin, by the Rev. Mr. Cooper. The lecturer dis- 
plays considerable skill in marshalling his facts, 
though we cannot compliment him either on the ex- 
tent of his research or the cogency of his arguments. 

Seven Blessings for little Children, by Mrs. Gilbert. 
—The benedictions of the Sermon on the Mount, 
put into easy verse. 

Polynesia, a Sketch in Verse, 2nd edit. ; The Stars 
of Night, §c., by J. P. Gibbins.—The first is a poem 
in three cantos, in easy ten-syllable verse ; boasting 
that kind of feeble elegance which is so deceptive, 
concealing alike positive faults and negative defi- 
ciencies. The next is a production in the Spenserian 
stanza, less conventional in its style, and not without 
merit. The remaining poems are lyrical essays, the 
beauties of which are too minute for detection. 

The Two Destinies, a Poem, by Sir F. 1. Doyle, 
Bart.—Intended to illustrate the opposite states of 
wealth and poverty :— 

How blessedness contrasts with woe— 

Tiow some are ever breathing here 

A bright and balmy atmosphere, 

Whilst others, through unbroken gloom, 

Unheeded falter to the tomb. 
This the poet effects, by contrasting the histories 
of Edith Vere and Ellen Gray—the child of 
privilege and the child of labour. The execution of 
this plan is meritorious; and there are many passages 
which bespeak talent. That there should be so many 
and serious occasions in the existing condition of 
society to prompt such appeals, is one of the most 
melancholy aspects of the present age. 

Colloquies, desultory, but chiefly upon Poetry and 
Poets, by C. L. Lordan.—Here is a book printed, 
that was never written ; a miracle, if the reader will 
acceptit for such, and if not, the work ofa printer, who 
commenced a page thus headed at his composing 
frame without either copy or design, and in like manner 
added from time to time others, till they made a 
book. Some authors of name having commended 
his impromptu production, he now presents the public 
with a reprint and additions. Both mental and me- 
chanical patience are needed in such a feat ; but our 
compositor proves himself sufficiently well read to 
venture on the experiment without fear, particularly 
when the rambling style in which he (not writes, but) 
prints, is considered. He is sufficiently lively and 
amusing to be acceptable, and one might easily pro- 
vide oneself with a worse companion on a voyage or 
ajourney. Hisremarks on the French pulpit orators 
are just and discriminating. Te does equal justice 
tothe Scotch, and then passes from the poetry of prose 
to that of verse. Spenser and Wordsworth are the 
gods of his idolatry. There is also some talk about 
Shakspeare and Milton, which is neither uninstructive 
nor unamusing. Thus warranted, we cannot do 
better than commend this “unwritten” book, not 
doubting, henceforth, the existence of authors, “ who 
have never penned their inspirations,” yet not ex- 
pecting to find many who have nevertheless printed 
them. 

Flowers of Many Hues.—Originai Poems, by various 
Authors, edited by F. Kempster.—The work is deco- 
rated with a Chromo-lithographic title-page, and 
dedicated to the Countess of Sefton. Among the 
poets are some of more or less celebrity; J. B. 
Rogerson, Miss C. Toulmin, J. S. Knowles, Mrs. 
Ed. Thomas, E. L. Blanchard, &c. Knowles has 
contributed two exquisite stanzas,— 

To a Fair Pianist. 
When around thee, admiring, they throng, as they will, 
Entranced by the rapture thy minstrelsy wakes— 
When they murmur their praise of thy finger, and still 
Invoke it anew at each pause that it makes ;— 
Oh! remember the One that to hear thee again 
Would encounter the anguish of parting anew, 
And, surrounded by blessings that woo him in vain 
Sighs fondly, and only, and ever, for you ! 

The Banquet Song, by Miss Toulmin, is also a 
spirited composition. But such pieces as Mr. Ferne’s, 
Miss Maynard’s, and Mr. Ball’s, are deficient in 
requisites, without which no copy of verses should be 
printed. The following verses, by T. Stuart, have 
a fantastic grace :— 

The Breeze. 
Where is thy home, soft breeze ? 
Is it among the trees, 
Or in the silent dell? 


Tell, 
Where dost thou dwell ? 





Still break the golden beam 
That shines upon the stream, 
There let thy murmurs play 
The live-long Summer's day, 
But tell, 
Where dost thou dwell? 
* My home is in ladies’ bowers, 
I sich among the flowers 
When dewed with evening showers,— 
There, 
There do lL dwell; 
On Ocean's breast I play, 
And wanton with his spray ; 
But chief o'er stream and dell, 
My murmurs love to swell, 
And there, 
There do I dwell.— 
Over the fount I take 
My airy flight and break 
The crystal liquid curls, 
It hurls, 
Into a thousand pearls,— 
I kiss the placid lake, 
And its glassy smoothness shake.— 
Where from their watery lairs 
Bright trouts the angler snares, 
Yon chimes 
My breath unto him bears.” 
Then hail, thou heaven-sent breeze! 
Still sigh among the trees ! 
And in the silent dell, 
Swell 
The evening's knell! 
Thy odorous breathings, now 
Salute my burning brow, 
And with my glowing palm 
I clutch thy cooling balm— 
O swell! 
Here dost thou dwell. 

The Elementary Properties of the Ellipse deduced 
from those of the Circle, by the Duke of Somerset. 
Second edition.—This is a deduction of the proper- 
ties of the ellipse from a peculiar definition, which 
amounts to the following: the locus of the vertex of 
a triangle, whose base is the ordinate of a circle, and 
whose sides are parallel to two given lines. The de- 
duction will be interesting to those who are fond of 
pure geometry, of which the Duke is obviously a 
staunch adherent. The defect of all deductions of 
the ellipse from the circle is, that there is no corre. 
sponding mode of deducing the hyperbola. We 
cannot, however, go into the subject, but must con- 
tent ourselves with announcing the work and its 
object. 

A Short Treatise on Life Assurance, by Frederic 
Lawrance.—One of the hand-books to the insurance 
offices, of which there are now many, but which ought 
to be renewed like the almanacks. It is writtenina 
modest and useful style. We have another work 
before us, a * Guide to Life Assurance’ by Alexander 
Young, which may be as useful, but is certainly not 
as modest. It is not right to announce on the title- 
page an “ account of the origin and progress” of life 
assurance, when literally the only piece of history in 
it is, that the earliest of all the offices was the Amicable 
Society. 

Greek Grammar Practice, in Three Parts, by the 
Rev. J. Pycroft, B.A.—Consisting of lessons of voca- 
bulary, of construing, and of easy English exercises. 
There are more than two thousand words from Xe- 
nophon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ arranged according to roots, 
terminations, and other peculiarities; it being the 
author's opinion that “language, like chemistry, is 
best taught by experiment,” and that the vocabulary 
should precede the grammar. He wishes, however, 
to dispense with the lexicon, as exercising the fingers 
more than the wits. The book is calculated to be 
serviceable. 

Pulmonary Consumption successfully treated with 
Naphtha, by John Hastings, M.D.—We cannot mark 
our reprehension too strongly of those persons who 
strive to profit by trading with the hopes and fears 
of their fellow-creatures. It is well known, that in 
this country pulmonary consumption is a fearful 
scourge, carrying annually upwards of 70,000 persons 
to the grave, and that this disease has, by the most 
intelligent and scientific medical men, been pro- 
nounced incurable. Here, then, is a tempting field 
for the needy practitioner; “drowning men will 
catch at straws,” and only let there be the shadow 
of a hope for the anxious father and mother, 
the fond husband or wife, and they will seize 
it. The public are at present, however, some- 
what familiarized with the fullaciousness of the 
hopes held out by advertising empirics, and many 
remedies, once popular, for consumption have now 
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sunk into disuse. But even yet, when a regu- 
larly educated medical man steps forth, and espe- 
cially when he presents himself with the parade of 
science, and promises a cure for consumption, the 
diseased and their friends eagerly seek his assistance, 
and the promiser frequently reaps a golden harvest. 
We would not discourage any proper attempts at 
seeking a remedy for this disease, and we think that 
Dr. Hastings was not unreasonable in anticipating 
that naphtha might be beneficial, and if he had pub- 
lished his cases in a medical journal we should not 
have made these remarks. But here is a book, on 
the title-page of which it is asserted, that pulmonary 
consumption has been “ successfully treated,” and the 
public has a right to know on what evidence this asser- 
tion rests. On looking into the book we find recorded 
in it thirty-seven cases: not one of these appears to 
have been treated earlier than October 1842, and the 
book was published in 1843, Every one who has seen 
anything of consumption (and who has not ?) will know 
how frequently changes for the better come on in the 
course of this disease, and that persons labour under 
it for months and even years. Now it appears to us 
that Dr. Hastings has only established the point, 
that out of perhaps some hundred of cases he has 
seen thirty-seven cases relieved, and that the relief 
came on whilst the patients were taking naphtha. 
There is an attempt to explain the nature of the 
action of the naphtha on the disease, by supposing 
that it dissolves the tubercles in the lungs, inthe same 
munner that it dissolves them in a tube out of the 
body, but we need not say that this is a very unphysio- 
logical as well as unphilosophical conclusion. On 
such grounds does Dr. Hastings put forth his cases 
as those of “successfully treated” consumption; but 
if such evidence is sufficient to claim for this treat- 
ment the title of “ successful,” then there is scarcely 
a remedy that has been employed in phthisis that 
upon investigation will not be found to have equal 
claims. 

List of New Books.—The Favourites of the Flower Gar- 
den, by G. Francis, F.L.S., illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Memoranda of Irish Matters, by 
obscure Men of good Intention, Part L, royal 8vo. 3s. swd. 
—Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, May, 1844, 8vo. 4s. swd.—The Last of My Love, 
by the Wandering Minstrel, 12mo. 3s. cl. —Horsley's Biblical 
Criticism, 2nd edit., 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 10s. cl—The Divine 
Commendation of Abraham, or Parental Duties, by Rev. T. 
Houston, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Ilistory of the House of Com- 
mons, by W. C. Townsend, Esq., Vol. IL, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Eu- 
géue Sue's Matilda, new edit., translated by H. W. Herbert, 
Esq., 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. Gd. ¢l.—High Life in New York, by Jona- 
than Slick, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. cl—The Blackwater in 
Munster, by J. R. O'Flannagan, 4to. 12s. cl.—The Ilumi- 
nated Books of the Middle Ages, by H. N. Humphreys, Part 
1, imp. 4to. 12s. swd., imp. folio 1. 1s. swd.—The Wild 
Sports of Southern Africa, by Sir W. C. Harris, 4th edit. 
royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. el.—Colonial and Home Library, Vol. V., 
containing ‘ Hay’s Western Barbary,’ and ‘ Letters from the 
Baltic,’ crown 8vo. 6s. cL—A Collection of Anthems used in 
the Chapel Royal, the Temple Church, &c., by John Calvert, 
8vo. 14s. cl.—Thomson'’s Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Pennington’s Essay on the Pronunciation of 
Greek, 8vo. 8s. Gd. cl.—Acts relating to Labour in Factories, 
with Index, fe. 8vo. 2s. swd.—Enunciations and Figures of 
Euclid, by Rey. D. Brasse, 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. Gd. swd., or 5s. 
6d. on cards in a case.—Lssays on Natural Philosophy, by 
Charles Waterton, first series, 5th edit. fe. 8vo. 8s. cl—A 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Eton, by the Rev. George 
Taylor, D.C.L., 3rd edit. 8vo. 3s, bd.—Elementary Education, 
by H. Edwards, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Calcott’s Grammar of Music, 
18mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—-Music for the Million, 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
cl.—Simpson’s Lectures to the Working Classes, 8vo. 9d. swd. 
—Chambers’s Rudiments of Geology, 12mo. 2s. 6/. el.— 
Ladies’ Hand-buok of the Language of Flowers, by Lucy 
Hooper, imp. 32mo. 1s. swd. 











RULE FOR CONVERTING DEGREES OF THE CENTI- 
GRADE THERMOMETER INTO THOSE OF FAH- 
RENHEIT, AND VICE VERSA. 





Ir you consider the following simple arithmetical 
tules for converting degrees of the Centigrade Ther- 
mometer into those of Fahrenheit, and vice versa, 
worthy of a place in your widely circulated journal, 
I have no doubt that they will be acceptable to many 
of your readers. 

Rute. 

To convert degrees Centigrade into the equiva- 
lent of Fahrenhheit’s scale. Multiply the number 
of degrees Centigrade by 2; set down this doubled 
number under itself, each digit being placed one 
farther to the right ; subtract the lower line from the 
upper, keeping the decimal place as in the upper, and 
to the remainder add 32, the result is the equivalent 
number on Fahrenheit’s scale. 





Exampte I, 
Degrees Centigrade 26.4 
2 


62.8 
5.28 
47.52 
32 
79.52 Equivalent Fahrenheit. 


Exampete II. 

Degrees Centigrade 26.7 

2 
53.4 
5.34 

48.06 

32 

80.06 Equivalent Fahrenheit. 

Rute. 

To reduce any number of degrees on Fahrenheit’s 
scale, to the equivalent on Centigrade. Having 
from the given number subtracted 32, set down the 
first digit of the remainder as often as shall exceed 
the number of digits in the whole part of the given 
number by the number of decimal places to which 
you desire to go in your answer ; under this set down 
the second digit, beginning one place farther to the 
right ; under these set down the third digit, setting 
it still one place farther to the right, and so on until 
all the digits of the remainder are exhausted ; add, 
and the sum divided by 2 is the equivalent number 
on the Centigrade scale. 


EXamPLE (to reverse first example). 
Degrees Fahrenheit 79.52 





32 
47.52 
44,444 
7.777 
555 
22 


2)52.798 
26.399=26.4 Equivalent Centigrade. 
EXxamPLe (to reverse second example). 
Degrees Fahrenheit 80.06 


32 
48.06 
44.4444 
8.8888 
666 
2)53.3998 


26.6999 =26.7 Equivalent Centigrade. 
Belfast, July 14. Joun STEVELLY. 





THE BOOK OF THE GOSPELS USED AT THE CORONA- 
TIONS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 

Amongst the manuscripts in the Cottonian library 
at the British Museum, there is preserved a volume 
of great historical interest, being a manuscript of 
the four gospels written in the Latin language, re- 
specting which, there is abundance of evidence to 
prove that it was at one period the property of King 
Athelstan: that it was presented by him to the 
Cathedral of Canterbury ; and that it was employed 
in the coronation services of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
It is of the quarto size, and each of the four gospels 
has the first few words illuminated, and occupying 
an entire page, opposite to which is a drawing of 
the respective Evangelist in a very rude style of 
art. The frontispiece of the volume is, however, a 
much later addition, having been executed in the 
15th century. This frontispiece contains in the 
centre, an elaborately executed little miniature, re- 
presenting a youthful crowned king kneeling before 
our Saviour, and surrounded by another miniature, 
and eight coats of arms. This little miniature had, 
by previous writers, been regarded as a portrait of 
King Richard IT. 

The interest attached to this volume induced me 
to place it at the head of my work on Sacred Pale- 
ography, and in the description of the coloured fac- 
similes which I gave of it, I stated that from the 
great similarity between the centre miniature, and 
those contained in the beautiful Cottonian Psalter 
of King Henry VI. (containing several representa- 
tions of himself when about ten years old), that it 
appeared to me to be unquestionably intended for 
the last-named king. 


This opinion has been opposed by a writer on 
‘Illustrated Books,’ in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review, who, having ascertained that the 
coats of arms were intended for the various dynasties 
of the English kings, and included those of Margaret 
of York, sister of King Edward IV., together with 
the monograms of herself and her husband Charles 
the Bold, arrived at the conclusion that the miniature 
in question * unquestionably”’ was not that of King 
Henry VI.; and that it could not be earlierthan 1477, 
Unfortunately forthe reviewer, however, he has over. 
looked a fact which the total difference of style in 
these miniatures ought to have suggested, viz., that 
the miniature and the surrounding adjuncts are not 
coeval, the miniature being very carefully let into 
the centre of the frontispiece—moreover, on ex. 
amining it more minutely (for it is somewhat 
damaged by the Cottonian fire), it at once becomes 
evident that it is an illumination from some Psalter; 
being the illustration of the 53rd Psalm “ Dixit 
insipiens in corde suo, non est Deus,” the king 
kneeling before the Saviour, having a label issuing 
from his mouth inscribed “‘ Rex meus, et Deus 
meus,” whilst a rudely dressed figure behind him 
exclaims, ‘Non est Deus.’”’ Now upon a careful 
collation of Henry VI.’s Psalter, I find that the 
leaf containing the first five verses (and the accom- 
panying illumination) of the 53rd Psalm, has been 
abstracted from it. And on minutely comparing 
the miniature with those in this Psalter, there is no 
longer the shadow of a doubt that the miniature in 
the Anglo-Saxon gospels, is part of the identical 
leaf cut out from the Psalm of Henry V1. I 
consider myself very fortunate in thus rescuing from 
oblivion anauthentic contemporary and unpublished 
portrait of one of our ancient kings. The reviewer, in 
commenting upon my description of a purple Greek 
MS. of the fourth or fifth century, charges me with 
confounding “ Verses” with rirAoe and Kepadaia, 
whereas the very passage he quotes from my work 
shows that I made use of the word “ paragraphs’ to 
avoid the necessity of describing the ancient modes 
of dividing the sacred books. He further speaks of 
my work so as to give the idea that it merely consists 
of copies from other works—whereas out of the fac- 
similes already published, from fifty-seven MSS., 
six only are copied from other works, and these 
copies are scarcely sufficient to fill one of the 
twenty-nine plates, of which the six parts pub- 
lished consist. J. O. WEstwoop. 





CHARACTERS IN “ AS YOU LIKE IT.”—IL 
Rosalind and Orlando, in the Forest of Arden. 
Tue life which the banished duke and hiscom panions 
are leading in the Forest of Arden, may be properly 
regarded as an idealization of the outlawed forest 
life of the Middle Ages in general, and of England 
especially. This must appear to any one who shall 
well consider the answer which, in the opening scene 
of this play, the usurping duke’s wrestler, Charles, 
makes to Oliver de Bois’s enquiry, “ Where will the 
old duke live 7° 

“They say, he is already in the Forest of Arden, 
and a many merry men with him ; and there they 
live like the old Robin Hood of England: they say, 
many young gentlemen flock to him every day ; and 
fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world.” 

The exiled prince and his followers, indeed, like 
Robin Hood and his band, are victims of an unjust 
political revolution : but it has pleased the poet to 
exclude from his dramatic picture all the vindictive 
and predatory features which usually, and almost 
necessarily, marked the sylvan life of men so pro- 
scribed, how just soever the cause in which they suf- 
fered. He has chosen to exhibit to usonly its humaner 
aspect—its careless, its contemplative, and its bene- 
volent characteristics; and, above all, to charm us 
with a richly-wrought painting of 

true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Among the prominent figures of the woodland 
piece, Amiens, with his greenwood carols, represents 
the careless, light-hearted spirit of the true forester 
in general: in the cheerful duke and the melan- 
choly Jaques we find the men of somewhat advanced 
age, of experience and reflection: while Orlando 
himself personifies the leading spirit of the drama,— 





the spirit of youth, and hope, and love. 
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~ On the other hand, the properly pastoral scenes 
and personages “ dwell in the skirts of the forest, : 
as Rosalind says, “ like fringe upon a petticoat.’ 
Mark, also, the gradations even here. William and 
Audrey, with their goatherd occupation, represent 
the class of merest, rudest rustics. “The gods” (that 
js, the poet) “ have made them” purely prosaic, that 
they may serve as the better foil to those shepherd 
characters whom he has poetically endowed. The 
old shepherd, Corin, let us observe, as his name 
would indicate, though he necessarily becomes pro- 
saic in colloquy with that very matter-of-fact though 
«swift and sententious” personage, Touchstone, bé 
longs properly, as we see in his scenes with Svylvius 
and with Rosalind, to the ideal portion of the cha- 
racters. And lastly, Sylvius and Phebe themselves 
embody the most natural and delicate among the 
imaginative graces of the purely pastoral drama. 


Celia, we find, assumes the pastoral garb on taking 
possession of 


the cottage and the bounds 

That the old Carlot late was master of. 
But Rosalind retains the forester’s habiliments for 
the same reasons which had induced her to assume 
them. And this it is that enables her to address 
Orlando, on their first sylvan meeting, as a sort of 
brother-woodsman. 

Before considering the dialogue which ensues be- 
tween them, it is necessary to glance at the previous 
course of the heroine’s feelings as exhibited by the 
dramatist. 

In the scene between the cousins which immedi- 
ately follows that of the wrestling, it will be remem- 
bered that the sorrow for her father’s exile, which, in 
the opening of the piece, had engrossed the heart 
of Rosalind, is clearly shown to be supplanted as 
her predominant feeling by her “liking for old Sir 
Rowland’s youngest son.” The absorbing nature of 
this new-sprung passion appears again, in the very 
first words that she utters after she finds herself in 
safety from the threatened violence of her tyrannic 
uncle. “ O Jupiter! how weary are my spirits!’ 
is her exclamation on her first appearance in the 
forest, while Celia and Touchstone are complaining 
of mere bodily exhaustion. And then, in spite of 
her fatigue, she is all attention to the dialogue between 
Corin and Sylvius:— 

Alas, poor shepherd, searching of thy wound, 
1 _ by hart adventare found “me own. 


Jove! Jove! this shepherd's passion 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Their finding of the verses in her praise hung and 
carved upon the trees, and Celia’s discovering of 
Orlando himself as their author, still wearing Rosa- 
lind’s chain upon his neck, give a new impulse and 
vivacity to her feelings. Orlando’s verses, too, we 
find, sustain the character given him by his elder 
brother, as one “never schooled, and yet learned; 
full of noble device ;” and are peculiarly fitted to 
nourish the growing affection in the bosom of Rosa- 
lind, inspired as she feels them to be, above all things, 
by a keen sense, in the writer, of the bright and tender 
grace and purity of soul which so exquisitely illumine 
her personal attractions. It is under the immediate 
impression of this delicate homage, that she over- 
hears him, with her chain still upon his neck, avow 
and justify his passion to “ the melancholy Jaques,” 
and is thus encouraged to avail herself of her forest- 
er’s disguise, to come forward and seek, in her own 
person, to draw from his lips a confirmation of the 
pleasing avowal. 

_ From the very outset she turns the dialogue in that 
direction. When, in answer to her first question, he 
answers, “ There’s no clock in the forest,” she replies 
immediately, “ Then there is no true lover in the 
forest ; else sighing every minute, and groaning every 
hour, would detect the lazy foot of time, as well asa 
clock :”” and to his rejoinder, “ And why not the 
swift foot of time 2” with what admirable readiness 
does she proceed to engage and fuscinate his atten- 
tion by her lively description of how “Time travels 
in divers paces with divers persons.” 

It should here be observed, that Orlando, in the 
irst Instance, suspects the seeming youth to be a 
brother of his mistress. When the duke afterwards 
observes to him, 
Ido remember in this shepherd boy 
Some lively toushes of my daughter's favour, 


he answers, 

My lord, the first time that I ever saw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter. 

This shows us the drift of those questions of his 
which continue his first conversation with the dis- 
guised Rosalind from the point to which we have 
already traced it. “ Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 
—Are you a native of this place ?—Your accent is 
something finer than you could purchase in so re- 
moved a dwelling.” How dexterously is her answer 
contrived, so as to make her very evasion of his en- 
quiry lead Orlando directly to the subject of which 
her heart is full:— 

“T have been told so of many: but, indeed, an 
old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who 
was in his youth an in-land man; one that knew 
courtship too well, for there he fell in love. I have 
heard him read many lectures against it ; and I thank 
God I am not a woman, to be touched with so many 
giddy offences as he hath generally taxed their whole 
sex withal.” 

With equal readiness she converts the request, “ I 
pr’ythee, recount some of them,” into an instrument 
for drawing the desired confession from the lips of 
her lover: — 

“No; I will not cast away my physic but on 
those that are sick. There is a man haunts the 
forest, that abuses our young plants with carving 
* Rosalind’ on their barks; hangs odes upon haw- 
thorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, forsooth, deify- 
ing the name of Rosalind: if I could meet with 
that fancy-monger, I would give him some good 
counsel, for he seems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him.” bad 

This at once brings Orlando to the point: —“ I am 
he that is so love-shaked. I pray you, tell me your 
remedy.’’ And then, who does not see the pleasure 
with which, under her affected disbelief, she dwells 
on the contrast which Orlando’s neatness of personal 
appearance presents to that of the more ordinary 
but less healthy kind of lover, “about whom every- 
thing demonstrates a careless desolation.” “ But 
you are no such man,” she continues, “ you are rather 
point-de-vice in your accoutrements, as loving your- 
self, than seeming the lover of any other.” But her 
answer to the assurance which Orlando returns, re- 
veals to us sufficiently how little she is inclined to 
doubt the interesting fact :— 

“Me believe it? You may as soon make her that 
ay love believe it; which, I warrant, she is apter to 

o than to confess she does: that is one of the points 
in the which women still give the lie to their con- 
sciences.” 

She is never tired, however, of hearing Orlando 
repeat his protestation :— 

“ But, in good sooth, are you he that hangs the 
verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so admired ? 

“ Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand 
of Rosalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

“ Ros. But are you so much in love as your rhymes 
speak ?” 

Orlando’s answer, “ Neither rhyme nor reason can 
express how much,” suggests to her the expedient 
for continuing the intercourse which she finds so 
delightful :— 

“Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip, as mad- 
men do: and the reason why they are not so punished 
and cured, is, that the lunacy is so ordinary, that the 
whippersare in love too. Yet I profess curing it by 
counsel,” 

Orlando may well enquire doubtingly, “ Did you 
ever cure any so?’ Her answer shows us one of 
those subtle devices, by which Shakespeare so well 
knew how to exalt the ideal perfection of a favourite 
heroine. The exquisite characterization which she 
gives us of feminine caprice in the weaker portion of 
her sex, most beautifully sets off that contrary dispo- 
sition by which her every sentence makes us feel that 
she herself is animated :-— 

* Yes, one,” she replies, “and in thismanner. He 
was to imagine me his love, his mistress; and I set 
him every day to woo me. At which time would I, 
being but a moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate, 
changeable, longing, and liking; proud, fantastical, 
apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles; 
for every passion something, and for no passion truly 
anything, as boys and women are for the most part 
cattle of this colour: would now like him, now loath 





him ; then entertain him, then forswear him ; now 
weep for him, then spit at him; that I drove my 
suitor from his mad humour of love, to a living 
humour of madness; which was, to forswear the full 
stream of the world, and to live in a nook nearly 
monastic. And thus I cured him ; and this way will 
I take upon me to wash your liver as clean as a sound 
sheep’s heart, that there shall not be one spot of love 
in it. 

“ Orl. I would not be cured, youth, 

* Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me 
Rosalind, and come every day to my cote, and woo 
me.” 

“ Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will; tell 
me where it is. 

“ Ros. Go with me to it, and I'll show it you; 
and by the way, you shall tell me where in the forest 
you live. Will you go? 

“ Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

‘Ros. Nay, you must call me Rosalind.—Come, 
sister, will you go ? 

To understand thoroughly the spirit of this scene, 
especially of its concluding portion, we must bear in 
mind that Orlando cannot be supposed to lose sight 
for a moment of the resemblance in feature and in 
voice which the supposed forest youth bears to his 
noble and graceful mistress. Nor does he any more 
wish for his own cure than Rosalind herself desires it. 
On the contrary, it is because he feels the lively and 
delicate charm which he findsin thisnew acquaintance, 
operating, by strong affinity,to nourish and deepen 
the impressions which his real mistress’s perfections 
have made upon his heart, that he at last accepts the 
sportive invitation to visit the cottage of the fictitious 
Ganymede. On the other hand, Rosalind has 
secured to herself the pleasure of hearing under her 
disguise the continued addresses of her lover ; while 
the fact of her remaining undiscovered is brought 
within the limits of probability by the exceeding 
unlikelihood to Orlando’s mind of such a metamor- 
phosis on the part of his princess, and yet more by 
the perfect self-possession and finished address where- 
with both she and her cousin are enacting their forest 
and pastoral parts, as if they were native to the scene, 
to borrow Rosalind’s expression, “ as the coney that 
you see dwell where she is kindled.” 

But above all, she is talking herself more deeply 
into love. How beautifully does this appear in her 
subsequent conversation with Celia, when Orlando 
has failed to keep his wooing appointment :—* Never 
talk to me, I will weep,” &c.—and in her account of 
how she had avoided recognition by her father, 
although she and her cousin had set out upon their 
wanderings on purpose to seek him :— 

“ T met the duke yesterday, and had much question 
with him. ‘He asked me of what parentage I was ? 
I told him, of as good as he; so he laugh’d, and let 
me go. But what talk we of fathers, when there 
is such a man as Orlando !” 

The next scene between the lovers, that of the 
mock courtship and marriage, is that which makes 
the highest demands upon the intelligence of the 
auditor and the powers of the actress; for here the 
genius of the heroine is more subtly active and more 
decidedly ascendant than ever. Indeed, she is here 
more than ever in earnest,—her object being, to 
bring her lover, even under this sportive guise, to an 
actual offer of marriage,—to put, in short, the sincerity 
of his affection and the seriousness of his intentions 
fairly to the test :— 

“Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am ina 
holiday humour, and like enough to consent,” &e. 

Again,— 

“Am not I your Rosalind ? 

“ Orl. I take some joy to say you are, because I 
would be talking of her. 

“ Ros. Well, in her person, I say—I will not have 
you.” 

“ Orl. Then, in mine own person, I die.” 

In her answer, we find her delight in believing this 
protestation of Orlando’s, disguised under and en- 
hanced by the assertion which she makes of the 
general levity of men in love :— 

“No, faith, die by attorney. The poor world is 
almost six thousand years old, and in all this time 
there was not any man died in his own person, 
videlicet, in a love-cause. ‘Troilus had his brains 
dash’d out with a Grecian club ; yet he did what he 








could to die before ; and he is one of the patterns of 
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love. Leander, he would have lived many a fair 
year, though Hero had turn’d nun, if it had not 
been for a hot midsummer night; for, good youth, 
he went but forth to wash him in the Hellespont, 
and, being taken with the cramp, was drown’d ; and 
the foolish chroniclers of that age found it was—Hero 
of Sestos. But these are all lies: men have died 
from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love.” 

But what she really thinks of the matter in her 
lover's case, appears abundantly in the colloquy that 
ensues :— 

“But come; now I will be your Rosalind in a 
more coming-on disposition; and ask me what you 
will, I will grant it. 

“Orl. Then love me, Rosalind. 

“ Ros. Yes,—faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays 
and all. 

“ Ori. And wilt thou have me? 

“ Ros. Ay, and twenty such. 

© Orl. What sayst thou ? 

“ Ros. Are you not good ? 

“ Orl. I hope so. 

“ Ros. Why then, can one desire too much of a 
good thing ?——Come, sister, you shall be the priest, 
and marry us.—Give me your hand, Orlando. What 
do you say, sister ? 

* Orl. Pr’ythee, marry us. 

“Cel. I cannot say the words. 

“ Ros. You must begin, Will you, Orlando,— 

“Cel. Go to.—Will you, Orlando, have to wife 
this Rosalind ? 

“Orl. I will. 

* Ros. Ay, but when ? 

* Orl. Why now, as fast as she can marry us. 

“ Ros. Then you must say, J take thee, Rosalind, 
Sor wife. 

“ Orl. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

“ Ros. I might ask you for your commission ; but 
I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband. There a 
girl goes before the priest; and, certainly, a woman's 
thought runs before her actions. 

“ Orl. So do all thoughts; they are wing’d.” 

Feeling now still further assured on the point 
which forms the subject of her fondest and most 
earnest solicitude, Rosalind’s heart is at leisure to 
gratify itself with another of those conscious contrasts 
between the imputed capriciousness of her sex and 
the steady affectionateness of her own character. 
We have heard already her description of feminine 
weakness and perverseness as exhibited in the season 
of courtship: she now gives us a still more lively one 
of the same failings as they show themselves after 
marriage :— 

“ Now tell me, how long you would have her, after 
you have possess‘d her. . 

“ Orl. For ever and a day. 

“ Ros. Say a day, without the ever. No, no, 
Orlando, men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed ; maids are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are wives. I will be 
more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon 
over his hen; more clamorous than a parrot against 
rain; more new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in 
my desires than a monkey : I will weep for nothing, 
like Diana in the fountain, and I will do that when 
you are disposed to be merry; I will laugh like a 
hyen, and that when thou art inclined to sleep. 

“ Orl. But will my Rosalind do so ? 

“ Ros. By my life she will do as I do. 

“ Orl. Oh, but she is wise. 

* Ros. Or else she could not have the wit to do this; 
the wiser, the waywarder. Make the doors upon a 
woman's wit, and it will out at the casement ; shut 
that, and ‘twill out at the key-hole ; stop that, “twill 
fly, with the smoke, out at the chimney. 

“Orl. A man that hada wife with such a wit, he 
might say,— Wit, whither wilt? 

“ Ros, Nay, you might keep that check for it, till 
you met your wife’s wit going to your neighbour's 
bed. 

“Orl. And what wit could wit have to excuse that? 

“ Ros. Marry, to say,—she came to seek you 
there. You shall never take her without her answer, 
unless you take her without her tongue. Oh, that 
woman that cannot make her fault her husband's 
occasion, let her never nurse her child herself, for she 
will breed it like a fool.” 

How deliciously, after all this acted levity and 





mischievousness, comes immediately the fond excla- 
mation, in answer to Orlando’s announcement that 
for two hours he must absent himself—* Alas, dear 
love, I cannot lack thee two hours!” Then, again, 
that exquisite little imitation of true feminine appre- 
hensiveness :— 

“ Ay, go your ways, go your ways:—I knew what 
you would prove; my friends told me as much, and 
I thought no less:—that flattering tongue of yours 
won me:—'tis but one cast away, and so,come, 
death !” 

And finally, that subtlest blending of the real with 
the assumed female character and feelings, which we 
find in the pretty parting admonition :— 

“ By my troth, and in good earnest, and so God 
mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dan- 
gerous,—if you break one jot of your promise, or 
come one minute behind your hour, I will think you 
the most pathetical break-promise, and the most 
hollow lover, and the most unworthy of her you call 
Rosalind, that may be chosen out of the gross band 
of the unfaithful: therefore, beware my censure, and 
keep your promise.” 

When Orlando has departed, Celia would fain 
expostulate with her friend—* You have simply 
misus’d our sex in your love-prate,” &c. But Rosa- 
lind’s heart is much too full to entertain the topic; 
and her feelings gush forth uncontrollably, in fond 
and delighted impatience :— 

“O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou 
didst know how many fathoms deep I am in love! 
But it cannot be sounded; my affection hath an un- 
known bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

“Cel. Or, ragher, bottomless; that as fast as you 
pour affection in, it runs out. 

“ Ros. No—that same wicked bastard of Venus, 
that was begot of thought, conceiv’d of spleen, and 
born of madness—that blind rascally boy, that abuses 
every one’s eyes because his own are out—let him 
be judge, how deep I am in love:—I’ll tell thee, 
Aliena, I cannot be out of sight of Orlando: I'll go 
find a shadow, and sigh till he come.” 

This last paragraph is omitted in the “acting 
play,” though so necessary to mark the progress of 
the dominant passion in the breast of the heroine, 
and to give full import and effect to that following 
scene, wherein the unknown elder brother Oliver, to 
excuse Orlando’s absence at the hour appointed for 
his return, relates the generous and heroic adven- 
ture in which he has been wounded. How finely is 
this latter scene contrived, so as to show us the dig- 
nity of Rosalind’s affection ever keeping pace with 
its increasing warmth. Her first solicitude, on this 
occasion, is not about her lover’s personal safety, but 
as to the worthiness of his conduct under this new 
and extraordinary trial of his generosity. In reply 
to Celia’s observation,— 

Oh, I have heard him speak of that same brother ; 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liv’d ‘mongst men,— 
Oliver confirms this belief in herself and her cousin 
by saying, 
And well he might so do, 
For well I know he was unnatural. 
But this reflection prevents not Rosalind in the 
least from pressing the inquiry— 
But to Orlando—Did he leave him there, 
Food to the suck’d and hungry lioness? 
With what intense anxiety must we suppose her 
listening to every syllable of the stranger’s answer :— 
Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'd so; 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling, 
From miserable slumber I awak'd. 
And now her heart is at full leisure, with yet more 
tender, sympathetic, and admiring interest than ever, 
to satisfy itself regarding Orlando’s personal safety :— 
Ros. But, for the bloody napkin ;— ~ 
Oliver. By and by, 
When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had most kindly bath’d, 
As, how I came into that desert place ;— 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me fresh array and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave, 
There stripp'd himself, and here upon his arm 
The lioness had torn some flesh away, 
Which all this while had bled; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 
Brief, 1 recover’d him, bound up his wound ; 





And, after some small space, being strong at heart, 
Tle sent me hither, stranger as I am, , 
To tell this story, that you might excuse 

His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 

Dy’d in this blood, unto the shepherd youth 

That he in sport doth call his Rosalind, 

Nothing but the most delicate and judicious acting 
can illustrate the exquisite beauty of the short faint. 
ing scene which follows, and shows us the climax of 
the blended passion and affection in the bosom of 
Rosalind. After this, we are quite prepared for the ' 
manner in which she meets Orlando's desponding 
reflection, suggested by his brother’s approaching 
nuptials with the supposed Aliena:— 

“ But oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into hap- 
piness through another man’s eyes! By so much 
the more shall I to-morrow be at the height of heart- 
heaviness, by how much I shall think my brother 
happy in having what he wishes for. 

“ Ros. Why then, to-morrow I cannot serve your 
turn for Rosalind ? 

“ Orl. I can live no longer by thinking. 

“* Ros. I will weary you, then, no longer with idle 
talking.” 

Now we have another of those exquisite passages 
which no masculine hand but Shakespeare’s could 
ever pen, and which so charmingly betray to the 
auditor the delicate woman under her masculine 
garb. It is pretty to contrast the rapid, pointed 
volubility of our heroine, so long as Orlando’s cout. 
ship is carried on in seeming jest, with the circum. 
locutory manner in which, speaking now, as she says, 
“to some purpose,” she announces to him that he 
shall so soon be married to Rosalind if he will:— 
“ Know of me, then, that I krow you are a gentle. 
man of good conceit: I speak not this that you 
should bear a good opinion of my knowledge, inas- 
much I say, I know you are,” Xe. Every female 
reader, and especially every female auditor, if the 
actress's own instinct lead her aright, will well under. 
stand this delicately rendered coyness of the speaker 
in approaching seriously so decisive a declaration 
to her lover, even under the mask of her fictitious 
personation. IIer practical sagacity, however, her 
apt and prompt invention, are but stimulated the 
more by this new and trying occasion, She devises 
the mode of gracefully quitting her masculine guise 
as readily as she had contrived to make it the means 
of testing her lovei’s affection. And, let every acizess 
well observe, she shows us that she is no less grati- 
fied by having finally dismissed her doublet and hose, 
than she was reconciled to them while they favoured 
her enquiry into the fact of all most interesting to 
her heart. With exquisite propriety, also, we now 
find the assumed loquacity of the forest youth reduced, 
in her own person as the betrothed wife, to the fewest 
words possible by which she can resign herself to her 
father and her chosen husband. To her father— 

To you I give myself, for I am yours;— 
To her lover— 

To you I give myself, for I am yours. 
Again, to the duke— 

I'll have no father, if you be not he ;— 
To Orlando— 

I'll have no husband, if you be not he;— 
And to Phehe— 

Nor ne’er wed woman, if you be not she. 

Such are the last words from Rosalind’s own lips. 
But her poetical and even dramatic invention still 
presides over the scene, in that separate character of 
Hymen; the garb, the action, and the words of which 
we must necessarily suppose to be of her own device, 
even to that concluding “wedlock hymn” which 
commemorates the principal one of the matters that 
form the main subject of this drama—the grand 
comprehensive moral of which is, the eternal triumph 
of the genial sympathies and the social relations 
over every form of individual selfishness and misan- 
thropy. 

No reader who shall have traced, with us, the 
course of Rosalind’s feelings and deportment, through 
that first period of her fortunes when her heart is 
engrossed by sorrow for her father’s banishment, and 
that second period when solicitude for her lover's 
requital of her affection, for his honour, and his 
safety, fills her whole soul, and prompts her every 
sentence,—will need any further indication on our 
part, to show him how foreign to the anxiously active 
state of our heroine’s heart and mind throughout, 13 
Mrs. Jameson’s notion, for instance, about her “ fleet- 
ing the time carelessly,’ “ dancing on the green 
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sward, and frolicking among green leaves”—a notion 
which at once brings down the “ heavenly Rosalind” 
of Shakespeare's fancy and Orlando's love, to the 
Jevel of a “* Maid Marian,” or, at most, a superior 
May-day queen. Z 

The same imperfect view of the character causes 
this critic to speak in terms comparatively slighting 
of the intellectual developement in Rosalind. She 
tells us: —* Rosalind has not theimpressive eloquence 
of Portia, nor the sweet wisdom of Isabella. Her 
longest speeches are not her best,” Ac. But the 
dramatist has placed her in no circumstances that at 
all admit, much less demand from her anything of 
that solemn declamation which we hear from Isabella 
and from Portia. Any such declamatory strain, 80 
out of place, from her lips to any of the individuals 
with whom she is brought into contact, would have 
testified, not in favour of the strength and brightness 
of her intellect, but against them. 

Neither is Rosalind any more inherently loqua- 
cious than she is declamatory : she never talks merely 
for talking’s sake: strong feeling or earnest purpose 
dictates her every syllable. How this appears in all 
that relates immediately to her own interests and 
feelings, we have shown at large; but it seems requi- 
site that, in another and concluding paper, we should 
point attention to the unvarying consistency with 
which she is made to display the like practical saga- 
city, as well as abstract wisdom, in her intercourse 
with those personages in the drama of whom her own 
fortunes are entirely independent. It is important 
to show, that even in the character of a moralist, 
Shakespeare has studiously given the ascendancy to 
her brightly glowing humanity, over the misanthropic 
melancholy of a Jaques, no less than over the jocu- 
lar cynicism of a ‘Touchstone. 

At the same time, we shall find it indispensable to 
complete the chain of argument in vindication of 
this nobly ideal Shakespearian character from criti- 
cal perversion, by showing how evidently in this 
instance, as in so many others, the critics have 
allowed their judgment respecting Shakespeare's con- 
ception, as laid before us in his uncorrupted page, to 
be warped by early and habitual impressions imbibed 
from the traditional notions that have been current 
on the actual stage. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Commissioners of Fine Arts have pronounced 
judgment on the relative merit of the Frescoes in the 
Exhibition at Westminster Hall, and have given a 
commission to six of the artists to execute cartoons 
&c., for the proposed decoration of the House of 
Lords, although the commissioners do not bind 
themselves to employ the artists on the fresco 
paintings. But the particulars will be best collected 
from the following circular, addressed to each of the 

tists: — 
om « Whitehall, July 15. 

“Sir,—L have to acquaint you that Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners on the Fine Arts, with the sanction of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, have resolved that 
six arched compartments in the House of Lords, each measur- 
ing 9 feet 3 inches wide, by 16 feet high to the point of the 
arch, shall be decorated with fresco paintings; that the sub- 
jects of such fresco paintings shall be illustrative of the 
functions of the House of Lords, and of the relation in which 
it stands to the Sovereign; that the subjects of three of the 
said fresco paintings shall be personifications or abstract re- 
presentations of religion, justice, and the spirit of chivalry ; 


“You are required to send in such cartoon, coloured 
sketch, and specimen of fresco painting, during the first week 
in June, 1845, for exhibition, to Westminster Hall. 

“You are to be remunerated for the works aforesaid with 
the sum of 400/.; but the Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to employ you finally on the fresco paintings in the 
House of Lords. 

**T have further to acquaint you that the six subjects are 
distributed among the six artists as follows :— 

* The subject of Religion is given to Mr. Horsley. 

* The subject of Justice is given to Mr. Thomas. 

** The subject of Chivalry is given to Mr. Maclise. 

: ** The subject of the Baptism of Ethelbert is given to Mr. 
yee. 

“The subject of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., 
acknowledging the authority of Chief Justice Gascoigne, is 
given to Mr. Redgrave. 

“The subject of Edward the Black Prince receiving the 
Order of the Garter from Edward III. is given to Mr. Cope. 

**T have further to acquaint you that although the six 
subjects are required to be undertaken by and among the six 
artists, the artists are at liberty to exchange subjects ; and 
that although the commission given to each artist is for one 
only of the aforesaid subjects, each artist is at liberty to 
treat any other of the said subjects, in addition to the one 
subject which he is commissioned to undertake. 





“I have further to acquaint you that a general competi- 
| tion is invited among artists for designs for the aforesaid 
| subjects, to be prepared by the time before specified; and 
| that the six commissioned artists are not allowed to be com- 
| petitors for the premiums offered for such designs. 
| **l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

**C, L. EastLakg, Secretary.” 
| Thus, then, ends the first act of the Fresco expe- 
riment ; and the programme of the second—which 
will, no doubt, make a still more important step 
towards the desired dénouement—is, already, it will 
be seen, laid down. In order to encourage the fur- 
ther general competition which is invited for the 
Exhibition of next year, three premiums, of 200/. 
each, are offered, by the Commissioners, for the best 
works contributed on that occasion; and these, in 
addition to the stimulus afforded by the positive 
adoption of artists, out of the exhibitors on the pre- 
sent occasion, and the greater freedom of thought 
acquired by comparison, and of hand, by practice, 
will, in all probability, produce an Exhibition of far 
higher interest than the present, in 1845. To these 
selected artists, we are happy to say, the names of 
three Sculptors have, since, been added—not for 
immediate commissions, which the nature of the case 
forbids—but as recommended for future employment 
on such works of Sculpture as may be required for 
the Palace of Westminster. It gives us great plea- 
sure to find that the Commissioners agree with us as 
to the character of this Exhibition of Sculpture,—and 
that they have so emphatically declared it. We 
have, for many years, offered it as our opinion, that 
the materials of a great school were amongst us, if 
the right impulse were given; and we have at no 
former time felt this so confidently as on the present 
occasion, which has brought out such an addition to 
the rank of able exhibitors. Great good will have 
been done by this Exhibition, and great encourage- 
ment given by this declaration. We gladly give it 
our circulation. The three artists chosen have all, 
it will be seen, had honourable mention in our 
columns,—but we could not have been satisfied with 
the judg t pr ed, if it had not, in express 
terms, admitted and reserved the rights of others. 
*“ Whitehall, July 9, 1944. 

“We, the undersigned, having inspected the models for 
sculpture submitted to us in Westminster Hall, are of opi- 
nion that the exhibition is highly creditable to the country. 
We have recorded our judgment on the merit of many of 
the works of the exhibitors ; but not being at present in 
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and that the three remaining subjects, corresponding with 
such representations, and expressing the relation of the 
Sovereign tothe Church, to the Law, and, as the fountain of 
honour, to the State, shall be—the Baptism of Ethelbert ; 
Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., acknowledging the 
authority of Chief Justice Gascoigne; and Edward the 
Black Prince receiying the Order of the Garter from 
Edward II. 

“Thave further to acquaint you that the Commissioners 
have resolved, with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury, to employ six artists, selected by 
the Commissioners from the present exhibitors in West- 
minster Hall, to prepare designs for the subjects above 
mentioned, and that the C issi s have selected you 
as one of the six artists to be so employed, under the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

“You are required to prepare a cartoon, being a design 
for one of the aforesaid subjects. The size of the cartoon is 
to be nine feet three inches wide, by sixteen feet high to the 
point of the arch, and ten feet three inches high to the 
Springing of the arch (outlines in lithography, showing the 
form of the arch in the compartments referred to, may be 
obtained at the architect’s office, in New Palace-yard.) You 
are further required to prepare a coloured sketch, not less 
than eighteen inches in its shortest dimension, of the entire 
design represented in your cartoon, and a specimen of fresco 
painting, not less than three feet in its shortest dimension, 
Tepresenting a part of the design in the full proportion. 





F of sufficient information as to the extent of the 
decorations in sculpture which may be considered desirable 
in the Palace at Westminster, or as to the time when such 
decorations may be required, we have thought it expedient 
to limit our present selection to those artists whom we con- 
sider have especially distinguished themselves in the exhi- 
bition referred to; and we hereby recommend the follow- 
ing artists—viz., W. Calder Marshall, John Bell, and John 
Henry Foley, for employment on such works in the Palace 
at Westminster, and for such remuneration as may here- 
after be determined. At the same time, we wish it to be 
understood that the present selection does not by any means 
imply the exclusion of other sculptors, whether they may 
or may not have exhibited specimens of their ability on the 
present occasion.” Signed by the Commissioners. 


The Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the present state of the New Houses of Parliament, 
have reported that, “were it urgently required, the 
Houses and a certain number of committee rooms, 
and other offices, might be prepared for occupation 
at the commencement of the year 1846;” but the 
committee add, that not only would this be incon- 
venient, but that the general arrangements for ven- 
tilation cannot be completed till the beginning of 
1847, The Report then states that “your Com- 








mittee have examined various parties as tothe course 
hitherto adopted by Mr. Barry, with refesence to 
alterations of the interior arrangements shown ‘n the 
plan approved by Committees of both Housesin 1236, 
They impute no blame to Mr. Barry for that course, 
and have every reason to believe that all the altera- 
tions hitherto made have conduced to the convenience 
and general effect of the buildings’—and concludes 
with a recommendation, that a Report should be 
made by Mr. Barry every half-year, to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, on the progress of the 
works, and should submit to that Board any altera- 
tions which may hereafter be deemed advisable. 

A Festival in honour of the poet Burns, and to 
welcome his sons to the banks of the Doon, is to take 
place, near to the monument erected to his memory, 
about two miles from Ayr, on Tuesday, the 6th of 
next month, at which Lord Eglintoun, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the county, and Professor Wilson, are to 
preside. Thus every passing year has to record some 
new honour shown to the memory of the Poet. So it 
should be; a nation would be wanting in self-respect 
that did not rejoice in every opportunity that offered 
to testify its love and admiration for the memory of 
those whose fame is its proudest inheritance. But 
Scotland owes this to Robert Burns in an especial 
degree : he was essentially a national poet—was born, 
lived, and died among the labouring classes; and that 
such a man, under such circumstances, could find 
that sympathy which genius so loves and requires, 
says more for the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people of Scotland, than all that was ever written 
in their praise. 

The second reading of the Art-Unions Bill was 
moved and carried on Thursday in the House of 
Lords. Lord Monteagle, in the course of his 
address, stated that “These associations originated 
in the Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons of 1835, before which various persons of 
great eminence were examined, both English and 
foreign, and among them was a distinguished subject 
of Prussia, Dr. Waagen, who stated that for many 
years there had then existed in Prussia a Kunstverein, 
or Art-Union. Similar associationsexisted in Hanover, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and other parts of the Conti- 
nent.” The Bill will legalize all past transactions, 
and provides, that on approval of the Board of Trade, 
any societies might in future be legalized after the 
Ist of January next. 

Letters from Trebizond announce that Dr. Wolff 
had arrived safe at Bokhara, and been well received. 
But no particulars are given, and on the whole, it 
can be considered but as a report that wants authen- 
tication. 

The Booksellers, it seems, are not willing that the 
Linen Drapers shall take all the credit of the efforts 
now making for abridging the hours of labour, They 
are conscious also of having an especial and peculiar 
interest in the question. The trading part of the 
community form now a small proportion of their cus- 
tomers ; and this they think mainly arises from the 
want of leisure for reading or study. Give the trades- 
man that leisure, and he will do both. Having held 
a public meeting, on the 24th of April, they have 
issued a memorial on thesubject, signed by upwards of 
four hundred assistants, in which they propose to shut 
up shop at seven o'clock throughout the year. Such 
a reform appears to us both reasonable and desirable. 

The comet recently observed by M. Mauvais in 
Paris, was seen at the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich on the evening ofthe 15th. Mr, Robert Main, 
the first assistant at that establishment, has given the 
following particulars :— 

At 10h. 17m. mean solar time, its right ascension was 15h. 
43m. 5s., and its declination north, 42d. 4m, 14s. It is very 
nearly circular, having an ill-detined planetary nucleus sur- 
rounded by a coma. Its brightness is considerable, and it 
may be easily found with a small telescope. 

In addition to the sketch of the week’s proceedings 
elsewhere given, there are few musical home rumours 
of any consequence. That excellent leader, Mr. 
Loder, has been nominated to fill the place vacated 
at the Ancient Concerts by the retirement of Mr. 
Francois Cramer. We hear, too, that Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Seguin have returned from their long absence in the 
United States. Though it be thought to come in 
here somewhat apropos des bottes, we must add, that 
the music of Sig. Costa’s ‘ Don Carlos’ gains upon us 
with further acquaintance. Without meaning to 
modify the remarks heretofore offered, our admira- 
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tion for the skill with which it is constructed, and the 
effectiveness of particular pieces, increases. The 
subscribers, however, seem to relish it less than we 
do: and ask (as well they may) what has become of 
the promised ‘ Corrado’ of Ricci, and * La Fantasma’ 
of Persiani ? 


While French artists have largely helped to do 
the work of our concert Season, an English composer 
has been preparing a novelty at their Opéra Comique, 
which turns out—as Lord Byron hath it—“ full of 
pastime and prodigality.” The true and pleasant 
history of * Les Quatre Fils d‘Aymon,’ dear to every 
lover of chivalresque ballad literature, has furnished 
the subject of his libretto, a capital one too, as 
suggesting character and colour, to any composer wise 
enough to take the hint.—Honourable mention, too, 
is made of a new basso, M. Hermann, who came out 
in the opera—and never was basso more wanted than 
at the Opéra Comique,—also of the singing and act- 
ing of Mile Darcier, and that capital artist M. Mocker. 
—The other musical news of Paris lies in small 
compass: being merely the success of M. Poultier in 
‘Robert le Diable.—We have now, however, the 
programme of the Monster Festival, by which the 
Exposition is to be closed ; and which may be tran- 
scribed for the temptation of such of our fanatici as 
care to hearhow “they order these matters in France.” 
The performances will consist of Spontini’s overture 
to * La Vestale’—a Scene from Gluck’s ‘ Armide’—the 
preghierafrom Rossini’s ‘ Moise,’ the overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz”—the * Hymne 4 la France,’ by Berlioz, 
a new composition, the finale of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in c minor—the finale to the fourth act of * Les 
Huguenots’—the * Hymn to Bacchus’ from Men- 


delssohn’s * Antigone,’ and the ‘Symphonie Funébre,’ | 


by Berlioz. The success of the Odéon performance 
has been so great, that it appears as if the Greek 
tragedy with its German choruses, was about to make 
the tour of the French provinces, being announced as 
in preparation at Rouen. 


The Paris papers announce the death, at the age | 


of sixty-four, of one of the most distinguished and 


enterprising among the publishers of France,—himself | 


the translator of Tacitus—M. Pancoucke. 


The quarrel between the first chamber of the Cour 
Royale and the Bar of Paris has not yet been adjusted. 
The Council of the order, summoned before the full 
Court, received an injunction to withdraw the letter 
addressed to the First President ; in addition to which, 
the judges contented themselves with a simple ad- 
monition,—and couched in terms very honourable to 
the offended body. But nothing less, it seems, than 
the absolute noli me tangere will be accepted as the 
motto of these gentlemen. Next morning M. Séguier 
sat in the first chamber, again without a bar. 

We rejoice to see, in the journals of our French 
neighbours, that the Keeper of the Seals has, at 
length, interfered to put down the crying abuse which 
has converted the courts of criminal justice, in that 
country, into an arena whither the idle went in search 
of an emotion—as, in Spain, the ladies sit at bull- 
fights. A recent trial, at the Assizes for the Seine, has 
been attended by all the circumstance of a dramatic 
performance ; and the fair and well-dressed have in- 
trigued for reserved places, and jostled for places at 
all, as at the début of some renowned actor. The 
attributes of law are mocked by the presence of these 
trivialities—the whisper of the curious, the exclama- 
tion of the mere sight-seer, and the sigh of the senti- 
mental, disturb the calm and passionless character 
proper to the place of Justice, in her solemn hour of 
deliberation; and the lives of trembling men are 
weighed in balances that seem, amid such acces- 
sories, as unreal and dramatic as the acted catas- 
trophes of the mimic stage. For these seekers after 
excitement, whose craving nothing less than the 
mortal agonies of a trial of life and death can 
satisfy, it were better to revive the gladiator’s circus 
of old times, than let the courts of criminal justice be 
ever entered in a spirit of lounging criticism, or 
fashionable curiosity.—We observe, by the way, re- 
ferring to another notorious trial, in which this abuse 
was carried to its highest point—justice ran, for a time, 
the risk of changing her character altogether, amid 
the comments of the sentimental and the tears of the 
sympathizers—and the ladies of a certain part of 
France lost more reputation than they can recover, at 
least, in this generation,—that the Vicomte de 








Léotaud has sold the diamonds recovered by him 
from the wretched Madame Lafarge, and sent their 
price to be distributed among the poor of the towns 
of Tulle and Brive. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Notice is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY will continue OPEN until SATURDAY next, the 27th 
instant, when it will FINALLY CLOSE. Admission, (from Eight 
o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue 1s. 

HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their works on Wednesday the 
3ist inst., or Thursday the Ist of August. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; 


Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Pact MALt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 


-Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 


View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 


BAALBEC.—JUST OPENED, at the PANORAMA, LEICES- 
TER SQUARE, a VIEW of the splendid RUINS of the TEMPLE 
at BAALBEC, supposed to be a Treasure City of King Solomon, and 
considered one of the WONDERS of the WORLD. The view em- 
bodies the Temple of the Sun, the Lesser Temple, and the other in- 
teresting relics of this extraordinary city, together with Mount Leba- 
non and Anti-Libanus. The VIEWS of HONG KONGand BADEN- 
BADEN, recently visited, and highly approved of, by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, are now OPEN. 


HNIC INSTITUTION. — IMPORTANT 
> 


ROYAL POLYTECHN 
SCIENTIFIC NOVELTY TT’S PNEUMATIC mode of 








=LTY.—Dr. z 

| forming SUBMARINE FOUNDATIONS in DEEP WATER, ex- 
| plained in a Lecture by Dr. Ryan, on MONDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
| at Four o'clock, with the VARIOUS INTERESTING EXPERI- 


MENTS. On the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, POPULAR LECTURES are delivered by Dr. RYAN, 
and on TUESDAY and THURSDAY EVENINGS, by Professor 
BACHHOFFNER. The Daily Lectures are constantly varied. 
LONGBOTTOM’S PHYSIOSCOPE and OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE. ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 
DIVING BELLand DIVER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. 
&e. The Music is conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, 1s. ; 


| Schools, Half-price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TveEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8, p.m.—Scientific Business. 














PINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION AT WESTMINSTER HALL. 

The Sculptures.—In noticing, last week, the subject 
of Canute reproving his Courtiers, under the several 
treatment of Mr. Lucas and Mr. Slater, we overlooked 
our note of a third work, in which the same anec- 
dote is treated (145) by Mr. Edward A. Foley— 
brother, we believe, to the gentleman who is one of 
the three sculptors selected by the Commissioners 
to execute the works for the Palace at Westminster. 
To have omitted this work altogether would have 
been an injustice, because it is the cleverest per- 
formance of the three. The figure of the sea-king 
is commanding and characteristic, the drapery ar- 
ranged with good auxiliary effect—and, above all, 
the dramatic of the incident is here better sustained. 
The attitude and expression of the rebuke are well 
conveyed; and, to a great extent, the original sin 
of the subject, as a theme for sculpture, is overcome 
by good modelling. 

Near to this group is An Angel (146), stated to be 
part of a group (monumental, no doubt,) by Mr. R. 
Westmacott. We are not certain if this figure has 
been exhibited before—but have some suspicion of 
it. We may be mistaken, however, as to the par- 
ticular work,—because it is one of a large family, 
many of whose relations we have seen. It is a 
very beautiful figure, however,—the sentiment of 
its sorrow conveyed in the sweet, though not very 
powerful, language of this sculptor’s chisel. There 
are works from young hands, in this Exhibition, 
which warn some of our sculptors older and better 
known, to catch more of the life of their art, and rise 
above conventionalities, ifthey would hold their own. 

In mentioning Mr. Henning’s Boadicea, we should 
not have forgotten the good word due to Mr. Thomas 
Woolner’s Death of Boadicea (154). This, like Mr. 
Henning’s, is a fine group. The dying queen, mas- 
tered by the anguish of the hour, lies like a royal 
martyr, in the arms that sustain her. There is 
great force of hand here;—suffering, moral and 
physical, are powerfully expressed. The treatment 
is highly dramatic—and the language of its drama 
is pure sculpture. 

Mr. Edward Davis exhibits, here, the model of his 
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colossal statue, representing The Power of Law ( 182) 

which was executed by him for the new Hall of 
Assize, at Cambridge ; and whose fellow, Law, js 
now exhibiting in the Sculpture Gallery of the 
Royal Academy,—and_ was noticed (ante, p. 582) 
not many weeks ago. Both these figures had, pre. 
viously, obtained honourable mention in our columns 
(ante, p. 66). On a further review of them, we give 

certainly, the preference to the one in the Academy, 
Both are of the purest style of sculpture; but the 
forms are less grand, and the figure less majestic 

which undertake to embody the Power of the Lay. 
The manner of conveying the attribute of power is 
borrowed from the broad and motionless Massing of 
Egyptian sculpture. The figure presents a ful] 
front to the spectator; the chain with which it binds 
is in its outstretched hands, and on limbs and fea. 
tures there is the aspect of an eternal repose. The 
whole is, perhaps, too Egyptian; and it may be 
questioned whether the Power of Law—which means 
something more than brute foree—might not have 
been represented by some idea less material than this, 
Again, though Law, as a collective and abstract 
image, is properly exhibited as impassive and pas. 
sionless, does not the idea, resolved into its several 
component attributes of Mercy, Justice, and Power, 
demand that the several images representing each 
should bear, in feature and attitude, something of 
the particular character immediately in question? 
Law the merciful, Law the awarder, and Law the 
avenger, are so many separate and characteristic 
Laws, making up, in their combination, the one ab- 
stract Law, in which these opposite forces have met, 
and struck each other into stillness. The compound 
Law is the equilibrium of qualities, each of which 
must be represented in dominance when alone in 
the scale. However, the statue is a very fine work, 
Mr. Davis’s notion has been to give to Law, in all or 
any of her phases, the force and immobility and 
aspect of a Destiny. Great breadth and simplicity 
of form are the characters in which that intention is 
written; and, certainly, a sense of power does 
breathe from the marble, in the language which the 
sculptor has chosen. 

Mr. Thomas Earle has a work (169) which well 
deserves a word of commendation—An ancient 
Briton protecting his Family. Mother and children 
cower together, under the shelter of the shield, which 
the warrior-father holds between them and danger, 
—looking eagerly out, himself, in the direction 
whence the missiles are feared. There is life and 
excellent action in this piece. Its meanings are 
inevitably read in the model. Over the many figures, 
and amid their varied action, the one idea presides, 
as single and undisturbed as if they were but one. 
This is legitimate sculpture; and a group may 
have as many parts as the sculptor will, while 
they all hold one language, and speak it clearly. 
The “confusion of tongues’’ is the danger to be 
feared, when men build too ambitiously, as some of 
our sculptors do, with the chisel. 

Alfred the Great propounding his Code of Laws 
(173), is a fine majestic figure, by Mr. E. B. 
Stephens, with a character suited to the man and 
the occasion:—Mr. Henry Weekes’s Marquis of 
Wellesley, when Governor-General of India (142), 
is a clever work:—and Mr. Samuel Nixon’s John 
Carpenter, Founder of the City of London School (180), 
(being the model of the statue lately erected in that 
institution), is a first-rate work—broad and massive 
in the forms, rich and clear in the details. The 
same sculptor has a statue of 4 British Warrior 
(178) admirable in expression and character, and 
modelled with Mr. Nixon’s accustomed vigour. 
Prince Henry, by Mr. William Thomas (163), has 
much merit. The air of deep and entranced thought 
(the shadow of a great historic feature) with which 
the young, and somewhat voluptuous, face bends 
down above the golden bauble, marks a sculptor 
who thinks, too,——and for such there is a future, 
also. 

With this work, we must take our leave of the 
collection:—to which we have devoted so much 
space, because we believe the art of sculpture, in 
England, to be now in its hour of crisis; and see 
symptoms abroad, which, by the help of the really 
excellent constitution of the school, will, we are 
persuaded, win for it, ultimately, a great and healthy 
name, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Architecture on Geometrical Principles.—Here is 
«A Design for the front of a British Mausoleum, or 
Three Halls of Honour, on purely Geometrical 
Principles,’ displayed in alarge lithograph, * Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, by George 
Burgess, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge.’ 

Though we have abridged the dedication, we have 
given the title at length, it being in itself a curiosity, 
and likely to excite curiosity as to what may be those 
same “ purely geometrical principles,” by which the 
ingenious projector has been guided. No doubt they 
are profound ; assuredly we have been, not only 
unable to fathom, but even to detect them ; therefore 
so far, Mr. Burgess’s secret is quite safe, and in his 
own keeping. 

We heard, some time ago, that Mr. Burgess was 
labouring at some magnificent architectural concep- 
tion, but, that we understood it was for the fagade of 
the British Museum ; yet, whether our information 
was incorrect, or that out of compassion to Sir Robert 
Smirke, Mr. Burgess altered his first intention, he 
now favours us with a “ Mausoleum” instead. This 
js considerate, for he would have proved a most for- 
midable rival to Sir Robert, being every whit as con- 
scientiously Grecian, or even moreso, since he does not 
pierce the wall behind his columns with windows, 
nor does he adulterate thestyle, either by any modern 
features, or by a single idea of his own. Conse- 
quently the task of description is a remarkably easy 
one; the design consisting merely of a centre hexa- 
style Doric portico, and two tetrastyle ones (some- 
what less in height) connected by two colonnades of 
five columns each. 

Thus far there is no very great stretch of inven- 
tion; yet under this apparent innocence of design, 
which is such as to look, at first sight, like a 
mere platitude and piece of architectural hum- 
drum, lurks, we suspect, a somewhat bitter satire. 
Possibly the ingenious author may now disclaim all 
malicious intention, yet we can hardly believe that 
so much felicity of expression and poignancy of mean- 
ing was entirely accidental, or the mere unlooked-for 
and overlooked result of “ geometrical principles.” 
The three porticoes indicate the three halls of honour; 
and in order that we may be at no loss t6 understand 
what particular class of worthies they are respectively 
appropriated to, a legend informs us that the centre 
and larger portico—therefore the chief post of honour 
—is assigned to Wealth! Which is thus most signifi- 
cantly placed between Wisdom on its right hand, and 
Wit on its left, as expressing the paramount place it 
holds in John Bull’s affections, Who will say, after 
this, that the Grecian style does not admit of Symbolism 
and profound esoteric meaning ? 

In this design, Mr. Burgess makes evident, not only 
how eloquent and luminous symbolism may be 
rendered in the hands of a master, especially a 
Master of Arts, but that architecture may be made 
didactic, and even epigrammatic. Nothing can be 
more characteristically British than such a public 
mausoleum, designed in conformity with the true 
John Bull principle of Virtus post nummos, a principle 
of far more sterling value than any fanciful “ geome- 
trical” ones. The truth is, Mr. Burgess is a wag, 
although certainly no genius as an architect. Yet it 
is possible that the nullity of his design may be for 
the nonce—that he himself is a Camdenist in disguise, 
who has taken this method of showing what very dull, 
commonplace stuff Grecian classicality becomes in 
the hands of modern architects. 

A Paper on Monuments, by the Rev. John Arm- 
strong, does not profess to be so much an exposition 
of new and original views as a condensation of what 
has recently been urged, again and again, by others 
on this subject. Mr. Armstrong writes vigorously but 
impatiently. He justly complains, that whilst the 
unfitness of modern monuments is now universally 
acknowledged, authorities are too slow to get rid of 
them and to adopt better. “ We are but half awake 
after all, dipping into it as a literary question, while 
We repose in our easy chairs acquiring a little book- 
learning, a little technical talk; though even this 
twilight, this partial illumination, is better than the 
complete darkness and ignorance that preceded it. 
There is a good deal of practical coldness, though we 
see pretty architectural books with pretty architec- 
tural bindings, pleasant to look upon, lying on every 





frawing-room table; there is an outward show of 


doing much, with a great deal left undone that re- 
quires only a little zeal and heartiness in the cause 
to get done. A thousand monstrosities are allowed 
in town churches and village churches, that should 
by this time have been swept away; the sinews of 
war are scarce, and so the work of restoration lags; 
the age of lath and plaster maintains a fight with 
the age of stone and oak ; the public mind is vibrating 
between cheap frippery and costly reality. There are 
yet screens unrepaired, pillars unscraped, pulpits 
pushed before the altar,” &c.&c. Mr. Armstrong 
then proceeds to describe the character of the ancient 
monuments in their several kinds, contrasting them 
with the classical paganisms of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He marvels that people should 
resist the symbols of the church, and yet have raised 
no outcry against “the outward signs and emblems of 
heathen superstition and infidelity.” No outcry was 
made against pagan allegories, simply because no 
one felt their absurdity—and an outcry is made 
against Christian symbols, because the use of them 
is associated with a church which has been repudiated, 
and not likely to be restored. We may strive to 
re-introduce them, and may partially succeed, but 
there can be no permanent re-adoption of them, 
unless the spirit of the times which generated them 
could be effectually revived—as great a difficulty, as 
to make a grown man once again feel like a youth, 
The writer's tendency, like that of all his party, is 
merely towards the restoration and revival of ancient 
examples; and he seems rather to discourage modern 
inventions in monumental sculpture: but this view 
matters little, for the Art of the age must necessarily 
represent its spirit; and if there be a call for inven- 
tion in monumental sculpture, it will surely come. 
We sympathize generally with the objects of the 
pamphlet, and recommend it to all who wish to see 
the subject of ecclesiastical monuments ably stated 
in a few pages in some of its most important aspects. 
A few neat woodcuts of stone coffins, and of monu- 
mental crosses for churchyards, accompany the 
pamphlet. . 

— 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Concerts.—The week just finished may be re- 
garded, we suppose, as closing the concert season : 
since migration has begun, and already, rumours are 
afloat touching the campaign of 1845. We must 
mention one of these, because it corrects the gossip 
we quoted a week or two since. This is the engage- 
ment of Herr Staudig] not at the French opera, but 
by the directors of the Ancient Concerts, for their 
next year’s entire series. Meanwhile Ernst is on the 
eve of departure for France, Benedict gone to Italy, 
Madame Castellan has made her curtsey, having 
signed, it is said, a scrittura with the Italian com- 
pany at St. Petersburg, &c. &c. Let us now ina few 
words recapitulate the doings of the past fortnight. 

Mr. Ella who has been eminent during the season 
for his private matinées of chamber music, gave a 
public one, on Tuesdzy week—and must confound 
those who so long and stoutly denied the existence of 
French vocal talent. We wish that he, or any other 
concert giver or givers, may induce Sig. Piatti to return, 
or to remain among us, since we rate him as an acqui- 
sition of the very first order: who, coming without 
fame or fanfaronnade, has nevertheless made a greater 
impression than any violoncellist within the past ten 
years. We must notice also, as having taken place, 
the concert of Sig. Emiliani: an elegant and tasteful 
violinist, particularly calculated to please in drawing- 
room performances : his style, however, partakes too 
largely the spasmodic and tremulous school, to be 
entirely satisfactory to us. Nor must we overlook 
the concert of Mme. Hennelle, and Sig. Mecatti. The 
lady is one of the long line of artists which begins to 
reach from Paris to London. This, like its prede- 
cessors, was an interesting meeting: the music choice ; 
the performance excellent. Mme. Hennelle’s “ tune- 
ful part,” takes chiefly the form of an expressive 
delivery of those French romances—in which, as 
somebody somewhat hyperbolically phrased it, “ one 
gets a whole opera in half-a-dozen couplets.” 

M. Diéhler’s third and last matinée was held yester- 
day week, At this, besides many clever performances 
of his own music, he played Beethoven’s magnificent 
duett in c minor, with Herr Ernst: the latter taking 
the violin part, as no contemporary can, M, Dohler’s 





range is certainly widened, as well as his style be- 
come more masterly, since he was last here. His 
touch was always beautifully sweet and elastic. His 
vocal compositions are very agreeable: though be- 
longing to the modern Italian school of canzonet 
writing they are not cast in the hackneyed Italian 
forms. In recording his and their success, we must 
observe, that the presence of Mendelssohn, and the 
interest excited by his compositions, has made it 
more than ever difficult for a show-pianist to fix 
the attention of the public. Even M. Thalberg hae 
disappeared without being heavily missed—while 
M. de Meyer, who years ago would have excited a 
sensation by his brilliant and rapid finger, has pre- 
sented himself more than once without having made 
any decided impression. Possibly, however, this 
artist has reserved himself for his own concert, the 
very last of the last—which is announced for Monday. 

We are indebted to MM. Sivori, Sainton, Rousselot, 
and Mr. Hill for an interesting musical evening on 
Monday last, at which two of Beethoven's quartetts 
were performed—the posthumous one in B flat, and 
the last of the Razumouffsky set. What there is in 
the former work is now pretty clear to us. It is 
altogether more capricious in style than chamber 
music used to be; and it may be questioned whether 
it must not come under the category of the impromptu 
fait a loisir—or, in other words, be considered an odd 
rather than an interesting failure. So frequently has 
it been distinctly interpreted, that, unless critics are to 
provide themselves with a new scale of musical sym- 
pathies, we do not fear having to modify our judgment. 
Three among its six movements, however—the very 
short scherzo, the first andante, and the final rondo— 
are stamped with the true mark of Beethoven supre- 
macy ; that is, invention without stint, and science 
without stiffness, The execution of this strange quar- 
tett was very good ; but we do not understand why, 
on every occasion of its performance which we re- 
collect, the executants should resolve to play it in as 
miniature a fashion as possible. Nothing could be 
more exquisitely neat—more thoroughly sympathetic 
in the taking up of all the points; but we think the 
work would gain by a broader style of performance. 
We felt on Monday that some spirit and effect had 
been too much sacrificed to correctness, and bethought 
ourselves of Crabbe’s simile of— 

the drunken man 
Who steps sedately just to show he can. 

M. Sainton, who took the first violin, has an intelligent 
feeling for classical music; but his tone, which is 
preternaturally forced when he plays with full or- 
chestra, is no less affectedly refined in this cabinet 
music.* The easy elegance of Signor Sivori, the ex- 
pressive grandeur of Herr Ernst, are either of them 
infinitely more grateful to the ear. After this inter- 
esting quartett was over, a new pianoforte trio was 
performed by MM. Sivori, Rousselot, and its com- 
poser, Mr, Osborne. This artist has been long set- 
tled in Paris, and is known here as an elegant writer 
of the slighter kinds of piano-forte music. He is 
more successful, we think, in his fantasias, variations, 
and such dainty wares—than in his trio: the latter 
hardly rises, in point of construction, to the level of 
other Paris-born works of its class by Kalkbrenner, 
Herz, Reber, Franck (see Athen. No. 781), &c. We 
have no hesitation in placing Mr. Osborne among the 
writers of the French school, though a native of Ire- 
land; because, like Mr. Balfe, he seems to possess 
more of its peculiarities than any individual style. 
Melody, harmony, form of passage and of climax, 
alike recall to us the chords, the intervals, the piquan- 
cies, and the progressions which penetrate from the 
Grand Opera to the choir of Saint Eustache—from a 
quadrille of Musard’s to a Study by the most “ severe 
and conscientious” of French instrumentalists. ‘The 
trio was amusing to hear (we do not use the adjective 
in a disrespectful sense), and played with spirit and 
neatness. On Friday an opportunity of comparing 
it with music of its own order and country was 





* In the above remarks, we perhaps approach a cha- 
racteristic definition of the French performance of Ger- 
man music, not excluding the doings of the far-famed band 
at the Conservatoire Concerts, which is, possibly, higher in 
finish than any other European orchestra. But finish and 
feeling are not one: a mechanical minuteness, however 
intelligibly directed, cannot supply the place of that warmer 
and more direct sympathy which comes of kindred and 
nationality. Inthe Rue Bergére the adroitness of the players 
is to be admired: in the Gewand Haus, at Leipsic, the noble 
inyention of Beethoven, 
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afforded us, at a matinée given by M. Rousselot, in 


company with M. de Revial. Of the latter gentle- 
man’s chaste and finished tenor singing, we need not 
again speak. The first movement of M. Rousselot’s 
brilliant pianoforte trio was new to us. Here, in 
spite of easy and agreeable melodies @ la Frangais, 
and undeniable cleverness of construction, we could 
not but feel a certain tediousness (not to say heavi- 
ness) of effect, owing to the perpetual disappoint- 
ment of the ear, from the composer’s resolution 
to be unexpected and recherché in his harmonies. 
The “ars celare artem’’ has yet to be studied by M. 
Rousselot, skilful composer and highly finished violon- 
cellist though he be. 

Sr. James’s Tueatre.—Ten lines or more will 
suffice to record the close of the season, which was 
wound up by Mme. Dejazet and M. Levassor. 
Possibly it has been owing to the musical attractions 
and distractions, possibly to that satiety which at- 
tends all shows, however clever, when so conven- 
tional as the lady’s impudence and the gentleman’s 
ditto : but neither artist has excited a sensation com- 
parable to that of former spring visits. We hope, 
however, that their engagements have answered Mr. 
Mitchell's purpose ; as we believe him to be one of 
the most liberal, enterprising, and truth-telling 
managers in the market. There are rumours abroad 
that he is meditating an Opéra Comique for the 
winter months. Wethink the idea an excellent one, 
if thoroughly carried out; but let the speculator 
bear in mind, that without completeness in every 
feature—orchestra, chorus, and subordinate singers, 
—the very pieces that charm the most in Paris will 
fall dead here: and again, that the musical Lon- 
doner is growing increasingly fastidious. It was a 
general coarseness and slovenliness of performance 
which put an end to our German Opera, at least 
three seasons ere the exhaustion of its repertory 
would have rendered such a measure necessary. 














MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 8.—A communi- 
cation was received from M. Chatteumann on the use 
of an ammoniacal solution as manure. M. Chatteu- 
mann says that he last year watered a portion of his 
meadows with this solution, and obtained satisfactory 
results. This year the crop of hay, on the part 
watered last year with the solution, has been double 
that of the parts which were not so treated, and he is 
of opinion that there will be the same result in the 
third year. M. Chatteumann states that 400 kilo- 
grammes of the ammoniacal salts of commerce will 
suffice for a hectare (about 24 English acres) of land 
for three years.—A paper was received from M. A. 
Gautier, of Geneva, on the spots upon the sun’s disk. 
This gentleman expresses an opinion that those years 
in which the spots are the most numerous and per- 
manent are colder than those when the spots are less 
frequent and numerous.—M. Parola communicated 
some new facts respecting the ergot inrye. He states 
that it acts with more or less intensity according to 
the temperament of the person to whom it is admin- 
istered. When given asa medicine, there are con- 
stitutions which will bear very large doses without 
experiencing injury, whereas others would be seriously 
injured. When rye affected with the ergot is made 
into bread, it does not, says M. Parola, undergo any 
change, unless the baking be carried almost to torre- 
faction.—An application was made by M. Leweski 
for the appointment of a committee to examine and 
report upon an atmospheric engine with a triple 
moving power applicable to navigation and railroads. 
The Academy have appointed two of its members to 
report.—M. Andraud,an engineer, who has devoted 
some years and large sums of money to experiments 
on atmospheric air, with a view to its application to 
navigation and railroads, presented a paper in which 
he stated that by looking through a hole of very 
small diameter, the molecules of atmospheric air 
may be clearly distinguished. The molecules of 
oxygen and azote are, he says, very different in size, 
form, and general appearance. 
London, &th July, 1844. 
Lunar and Atmospherico-aquatic Volcanoes.—In 
pointing out the apparent antagonism of these two 
theories as propounded, if not both adopted, by 
Professor Daubeny, Q. Q. assures him he no more 
expected to “place him between the horns of a di- 
lemma” than between the horns of the Moon, know- 








ing well that the Professor would fling the poor 
Lunarians overboard the moment his own volcanic 
freight was endangered. And thus has he done: but 
by asserting he only adopted the former hypothesis 
as “an illustration,’ he gives an importance to the 
objection which he did not flatter himself it possessed. 
Are the two theories then irreconcileable ?_ And will 
the establishment of the one prove indeed so fatal 
to the other, except as an illustration ? 

City Improvements.—The ground at the eastern 
front of the New Royal Exchange is now being 
built upon, by direction of the trustees of Magdalen 
College, to whom the property belongs. There will 
bea line of houses from Cornhill to Threadneedle 
Street, for which purpose the church of St. Benet 
Fink will be pulled down, The Royal Exchange 
itself is rapidly approaching completion, and is ex- 
pected to be opened in the early part of September. 
Preparations are in progress to celebrate the event, 
it being understood that Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert will be present on the occasion. In the 
centre of the quadrangle will be raised a marble 
statue of the Queen. The choice of the sculptor 
being left to Her Majesty, she has named Mr. Lough. 
A new statue of Sir Thomas Gresham has also been 
decided on. It will be fifteen feet in height, chiselled 
out of Portland stone by Mr. Behnes, and when 
completed will be placed in the niche at the Eastern 
end of the Exchange, immediately under the tower. 
The old statue of the founder has been preserved, 
and will be erected in another part of the building. 
New statues of Sir Thomas Whittington and Sir 
Hugh Myddelton will also decorate the area—the 
artist selected for the former being Mr. Joseph, and 
the latter, Mr. Crewe. The whole of the roof of the 
merchants’ colonnade is to be painted in encaustic, 
by German artists. The quadrangle is to be paved 
with tessellated pavement. The tower is completed, 
and in a few days the peal of 15 bells will be raised. 
The clock and chime work isalso ready. Mr. West- 
macott’s sculpture has been fixed over the grand 
fagade, and workmen are now engaged in completing 
the work and cleansing the masonry. 

Brass Effigies—The Camden Society have re- 
canted the errors into which they fell by shading the 
old brass effigies, and on which we commented some 
time since (Athen. No.794.) “ Few,” says the Ec- 
clesiologist, p. 108, “seem to have so well understood 
what we may term the beauty of mere lines, as those 
who designed the old monumental brasses....In 
the best specimens of these memorials, no shading is 
attempted, no more lines introduced than necessary 
to convey the idea of the artist.” We hope, after this, 
that the Society has withdrawn from publication the 
brasses which it issued as copies, but actually caused 
to be shaded. The above passage occurs in an article 
on Stained Glass, which expresses the belief and wish 
that “our Church will yet be adorned with fresco 
paintings,” and very properly discourages the decep- 
tion in Stained Glass which apes the antiquated 
appearance of the ancient glass, “ Let honest newness 
put to shame spurious antiquity....Let us imitate 
all the excellencies, omitting all the faults, and surely 
the accidents of time and decay are faults, or it would 
follow that an inscription isthe better for being illegible, 
a face for being indistinguishable as to age or sex, or 
a border for being dirty and broken.” 

Autun.—The Museum, formed by M. Jovet in this 
town,—comprising statues, tombs, and fragments of 
various kinds, the assembled remains of the sculptural 
wealth of the old Gallo-Roman and Middle-Age, 
Autun, and including, above all, the celebrated 
Bellerophon Mosaic discovered there, and almost the 
only important monument of the kind in France,—is 
likely to be brought to the hammer, and lost to the 
town, unless the local administration can prevail on 
the government to aid it in securing this valuable 
collection for the neighbourhood to which it most 
appropriately belongs. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. ry L. C—E. B. —received. 

* Viator’ gravely mistakes our strictures (ante, p. 627) on 
the flesh-tints—the “* Lilies and Roses” of a certain celestial 
visitant in the Westminster Hall Fresco Exhibition, as so 
many reflections on the olive branch in the hand of the 
figure. What would our matter-of-fact friend have made of 
the equally common and more technical noun “ carnations !” 
** The Shallows camein with the Conqueror,” and we suppose 
will not go out till the millennium; and for the most part, 
as in the present instance, are confident i in proportion to 
their ignorance. 
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PHRASEOLOGY; with a Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. By 
PROFESSOR BRASSEUR, of King’s College, and the Charter- 
house. 3s. 6d. 





RENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS; carefully 
Abridged for the Use of Young Persons of both Sexes. 
By MARIN DE LA VOYE, French Master at Addiscombe. 
TELEMAQU E. 2s. 6d. PIERRE LE GRAND. 25. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s.| CHARLES XIL. 2s. 
BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d. GIL BLAS. 4s. 





GERMAN. 
Y ADOLPHUS BERNAYS, Phil. Doe. 


Professor in King’s College, London. 


A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR, with an 


Appendix ; and a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. 5s. 
FAMILIAR EXERCISES, with Exercises for 


advanced Students, Copies of Hand-writing, and Notes. 5s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES: a Key to the Exercises. 3s. 
READER: a Selection from the most popular 


Writers, with Translations and Notes. 5s. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7s. 

POETRY for BEGINNERS, with Notes. 4s. 
POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7s. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


I. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
SE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. This 
CREEK eee aearly on Ollendorff's Plan, consists of a Greek 
tax founded on Buttman's, and _ Sentences to be trans- 
ted into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


It. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
SE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. 65.6d. This 
Lee ee the loresoing, is founded on the principles of imita- 
tion and fi . Itis at once a Syntax. a Vocabu- 
lary, and an Exercise k; and considerable attention has 
been pzid to the subject of Synonymes. This and the preceding 

Werk are now used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 


A SECOND PART of the above Work, 
containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES, With 
Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. 8vo. 8s. 


Vv. 
LONGER EXERCISES: being Part I. of 


jon to the * Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
Seeeiien.” 8vo. 4s. (Now ready.) 


vi. 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fourth 
Edition 3s. The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
inciples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Acci- 
lence. It is recommended by the Ozford Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation, as a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and 

adopted at the National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 


vil. 

A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequgxt to ‘ Henry's First 
Latin Book.’ Second Edition. 4s. 


vill. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as an 


Easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. 
In 2mo. Second Edition. 2s. 


1x. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: —1. “Ideas” for 
Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The 
other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, 
and Hints on Versification. In 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


Xe 
ECLOGZ OVIDIANZ; with Enetisu 
Notes, &c. Fifth Edition. @s. 6d. This Work is from the 
Fifth Part of the * Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professors 
Jacobs and Déring. which has an immense circulation on the 
Continent and in America. 


XI 
VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. II. (Zn. 1—6.) 


Addita est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunder- 
lichii, Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum, excerpta. (Nearly ready.) 


xtl. 

ECLOG HORATIANZ. Pars I. (Car- 
Mina) 5s. Pars Il. (Eccloge) 5s. Addita est FAMILIARIS 
INTERPRETA T10 ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, 
Orellii, aliorum, excerpta. 





xiit. 
HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Ne}»os. Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for 
Construing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edit. 4s. 


XIV. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr. With Cri- 
tical Questéon s and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. The Questions are either answered. or accompanied 
we retorences tothe Editor's ‘ Practical Introduction.’ (Nearly 
ready. 


xv. 
MATERIAALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From th e German of Grorerenp, with Notes and 
Excursuses. In 8vq). 78. 6d. 


xvi. 
DOEDER:-LEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 


LATIN SYNONYMR 8. Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, 
B.A. In 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


XVII. 

ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et 
POPULORUM, imprit. 1is Romanorum, confecti a C. T. ZUMP- 
TIO. Librum utilissim um ad Editionem alteram ab ipso Zamp- 
tio auctam et emenda tam typis describendum curavit T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. In 1m no. 5s. 


XVIII. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLAS- 


SICAL SCHOOLS; being a PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
ENGLISH PROSE COMI "OSITION. Third Edition, much en- 
larged, with the addition ¢ f a Syntax and Exercises,’ 4s. 6d. 


Rivinctons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Watterloo-place, 





WORKS OF EDUCATION, 


Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


MATHEMATICS and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


DE MORGAN’S (Professor) ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC, Fourth Edition. Royal 12mo. 4s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Second 
Edition. 9s. 


ELEMENTS of TRIGONOME- 


FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC. 1s. 6d. 


LARDNER'S (Dr.) ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 
Eighth Edition. 8vo. 7s. 


RITCHIE’S GEOMETRY, Illustrated and 
Applied. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


REINER’S LESSONS on FORM. 12mo. 6s. 
LESSONS on NUMBER. 12mo. 
Second Edition. 
MASTER’S MANUAL. 4s. 6d. 
SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 2s. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS to FIVE 
PLACES. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


BARLOW’S TABLES of SQUARES, CUBES, 


&c. Royal 12mo. 8s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGIN- 


NERS: LAWS of MOTION and MECHANICS. Feap. 8vo. 
143 Cuts, 3s. 6d. 


LARDNER (Dr.) on the STEAM ENGINE, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, and RAILWAYS. Seventh Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


TWELVE PLANISPHERES, forming a Guide 
to the Stars. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


MINASI’S DIAGRAMS: 


15 large Sheets for Lecture Rooms. 15s. 


TRY. 9s. 


MECHANICS. 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 
HERODOTUS. Edited by Professor Lone. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Edited by Prof. 
LONG. 12mo. 5s. 


PLATO — APOLOGY, CRITO, and part of 


PHAEDO. Notes and Introductions in English. Edited by Dr. 
W. SMITH. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth Edi- 


tion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. 
HODGSON’S (Provost of Eton) MYTHO- 
LOGY, for Versification. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
—— SACRED HISTORY, for Latin Versi- 


fication. Third Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6. 


SACRED LYRICS, for Latin Versifi- 


cation. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 


TACITUS —GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and 
ANNALS. B.1. Notes, &c. in English. 12mo. 5s. 


CESAR for BEGINNERS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HALL’S PRINCIPAL ROOTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE, Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. Eleventh 


Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
WITTICH’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 


GERMAN for BEGINNERS. 


gressive Exercises. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


STORIES from GERMAN WRITERS. Ger- 


man and English Interlinear, on Locke's System. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Pro- 


PRENCH LANGUAGE. 


MERLET'’S (Professor) FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


TRADUCTEUR. Selections from the 


best French Writers. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE. 


A Sequel to‘ Le Traducteur.’ 12mo. 6s. bound. 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES. 
l4mo. 4s. bound. 


SISMONDI—THE BATTLES of CRESSY 


and POICTIERS. French and English Interlinear, on Locke's 
Plan. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 


*4* A Catalogue will be sent, free of expense, to any Gentle- 
man writing for it. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME, 


This day, 
[Ales FROM SHAKSPERE. By CHARLES 
LAMB and Miss LAMB. To which are now added, 
Scenes illustrating each Tale. Vol. 1. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





Just _ published. fean. 8v0. 6s. a new edition of 


HE POETRY OF REAL LIFE 

: By HENRY ELLISON, 

“No modern poetry is calculated to open such entirely new 
trains of thought, or lead the way to such an untried system of 
reflection as that of the present anthor; the work is one of exe 
cessive originality of style, but betokening deep thought, and 
the high and sublime jaepicotion of profound genius. "'— Parthenon. 

“In our opinion Mr. Ellison has high poetic qualities, and we 
hope to see him one day a poet whose lines will be familiar to 
many.” —Conserrative Journal. 

For other equally favourable notices, see the work itself. 

London: John Lee, 440, West Strand. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES, 
Two thick vols. 4to. 2/. 3s. boards, 


OYAL DICTIONARY, FRENCH and 
ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and FRENCH: compiled 
from the Dictionaries of Johnson. Todd. Ash. Webster and 
Crabb; from the last edition of Chambanud, Garner, and J. 
Descarriéres. the 6th edition of the Academy, the Complément 
to the Academy, the Grammatical Dictionsry of Lavaux. the 
Universal Lexicon of Boiste, and the Standard Technological 
Tinh either Language. By Professors FLEMING and 
*«* This elaborate work, which has occupied the Editors from 
the year 18°5 til! the autamn of 1843, is now offered to the public, 
and contains all the words in hoth the English and French lan- 
guages that use has sanctioned, all the technical terms that the 
provress of the arts and sciences has rendered necessary; in- 
cluding those belonging to architecture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and chemistry—proverhs. adages, familiar and popular 
phraseology . as well as the langnage of the historian. t © poet, 
the artist. the man of the world, and the merchant, (for in this 
department all preceding anthors of dictionaries are found 
wanting ;) pointing out to what particular style each word of 
the two languages properly belongs ; following with scrupulous 
fidelity the definitions and examples given by the Academy, 
supplying the English equivalents. and pronounding and resolv. 
ing all the grammaticn] differences of both languages. The fact 
that fiffeen hundre? and fifty words have been added under the 
letter A alone, with fire thousand new definitions, and many thou- 
sands of examples in support of them, will enable the public to 
form some opinion as to the merits of the work now submitted 
to their inspection. : < 
Dictionnaire de l’ Académie Francaise. 6™* édi- 
tion originale. publiée en 1835. Avec une Introduction par M. 
Villemain. Nouveau tirage de 1842, 2 vols. imp. 4to. (Paris), 





. Gs. 

A Cheap Edition of the same, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
(Paris, 1843) UW. Is. . 7 

The same abridged by Lorain, 2 very thick vols. 
imp 8vo. 10s. (ar A . 

Complément du Dictionnaire de l’Académie Fran- 
Gaise. 1 vol. imn. 4to. (Paris, 1842.) 1. 4s. 

“With the Dictionary itself, an invaluable synopsis of the 
French language."’— Atheneum. 

Boiste, Dictionnaire Universel de la Langue Fran- 
caise. Ome édition originale, revue par MM. Ch. Nodier, Barre 
et Lorain. 1 vol. 4to. (Paris, 1341,) 1. le. 

* As a hook of nniversal reference. it is unrivalled in any lan- 
guage with which we are acquainted.”’— Lit. Gaz. 
F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Post 8vo. with Portraits and Notes, 5s. cloth lettered, 


IDOT’S NEW EDITIONS. 


Beaumarchais, Théatre, Vols. 1 | Regnard, Théatre et Vo: 
Roileau . ssseceerseeeee || Rousseau, Emile .... 
Bossuet, Hist. Universelle .. Nouvelle F 
——— Oraisons Funébres.. 1 | — Confessions .. 
——— Sermons choisis.... Pascal, Pensées «+++++++ 
Buffon, Histoire Naturelle .. —— Provinciales .. 
Chateaubriand, Génie du | Sévigné, Lettres....+++. 
Christianisme .... eee Staél, Corinne..... 

Corneille. Théatr 3 i 
Dante (Italian 
Fénélon, Téléms 
Labruyére ..++s00. 
Lafontaine, Fables . 
Lesage. Gil Blas...... ooe 
Malberbe et J. B. Ronsseau 
Massillon, Sermons choisis .. 
Montesquieu . ° 


Oe ee ee 
ee ee er 


’ 
Nature sesceeseccereseseces 
Paul et Virginie, 
seer I 
es 

Pierre le Grand . 1 

Moliére, ThéAtre .. —_ Louis XI el 

Racine, Théatre co’ Ie —— Romans. ee I 

These cheap and elegant editions of French Classics have 

been printed and published by Messrs. Didot during the last 

two years; they have portraits of the authors. and notes at the 

po of the pages, and bear Messrs. Didot’s name on the 
title-page. 

. oe Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Ne ee et nt et ee 








MONS. LEPAGE’S COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION 
to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to supersede the 
Necessity of visiting France (at the risk of morals) to acquire 
the Parisian accent. 

New and improved edition, with 40 woodcuts, 
’ECHO DE PARIS (French School, Part T.); 
_4 being a Selection of Phrases a Person would hear daily if 
living in France, With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 

Seventh edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


Gift of Fluency in French Conversation (French 
School, Part 11.) A Set of Exercises for the Learner of the 
French Language, calculated to enable him, by means of prac- 
tice. to express himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 
With Notes. Price 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 

(Just pub- 


A Key to ‘French Conversation.’ 
lished.) Price 1s. 6d. 


The last Step to French (French School, Part ITT.); 
or, the Principles of French Grammar displayed in a Series of 
Short Lessons, each of which is followed by Questions and Ex- 
ercises, with a Versification. Price 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 

Also by the same Author, for the use of Juvenile Pupils, 

The French Master for the Nursery; or, First 
Lessons in French. Price 3s. 6d. neatly bound. | : 

The sale of many thousands. and the almost universal pte 
tion of these clever little Books, by Mons. Lepage, suffi tly 
prove the public approbation of his plan of teaching Fresc™ 
which is in accordance with the natural operation of a chil 
learning its native language. 


London: Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within; Long- 
man # Co.; and all Booksellers, 
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Just ready, in 2 


EVELATI 


vols. small 8vo. 


NS OF RUSSIA; 


oR, 
THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND HIS EMPIRE IN 1844. 


By “One who has seen, and describes. 


** Todt ou tard, tout se sgait.’"—Maintenon, 


Iso. just 


A 
2. MR. DISRAELI'S CONINGSBY. 


published, . 
Third Edition. 


3. TOWNSEND'S MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
M 


ONS. Vol. 2. 


4. HON. G. S. SMYTHE’S HISTORIC FANCIES. 1 vol. 
5. MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY'S TRAVELS. 


1 vol. 


6. MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Vol. 7. 


7. THE ROMAN TRAITOR 


: a True Tale of the Republic. 


By the Author of * Oliver Cromwell,’ * Marmaduke Wyvil,’ 


&c. 3vols. (Just ready.) 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 1 


3, Great Marlborough-street. 





On the 3ist of July will he published, price 6s. No. I]. of the 
ORTH BRITI 


SH REVIEW, 


To be published Quarterly. 
Contents: 


Pascal. 
Our Scottish Fishermen. 


Sacred Literature of the Hindds. 


Descriptive Poetry of Las 
Christian Union 


t Century. 


Gould's Birds of Australia. 


Arnaldo da Brescia 


frebhithee Whately’s Works. 


‘orbes’ Travels through t 


he A 


Ips. 
Recent Novels: The Prairie Bird—Ellen Middleton— 


Coningsby. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 
Co. Dublin: Curry & Co. 


London: Hamilton, Adams & 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last 


» July 13, contains 


THE GOVERNMENT BILL—MONDAY and THURSDAY'S 
DEBATES—MR. HEY WORTH'S LETTER—THE pe 


SIDENT of the BOARD of TRADE 


RAILWA 
PRESS—THE TIMES and the BLLL—MR. GLADSTONE’S 


SPEECH 


§ d MR. 
BIKM 


REPORTS of MEET 


an HUDSON’S REPLY — LONDON and 
JINGHAM and GRAND JUNCTION ALLIANCE, 
SETINGS—Grand Junction—Oxford Lines. 


OPENING of the BRISTOL and GLOUCESTER LiNE. 


ARLIAM 


ENTARY PROCEEDIN 


NGS. 


P 
VALUE OF SHARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, York, Hull, Glasgow, and Paris, with com- 


respective M 


ments on the arkets. se 
RECORDS of RAILWAY PRACTICE—The Sherburn Viaduct 


(with three Engravin 


TRAFFIC TAB 


gs). 
ES, CONTRACTS, CALLS, &e. &c. 


Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 








Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 


TO ALL WHO HAVE 


THE GARDENERS’ 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Of Saturday last, July 
Agricultural Chemistry Asso- 
ciation 4 
Agricultural Chemistry, by J. 
F. W. Johnston 
Agricultural Implements 
ricultural Society of Eng- 
and, Report on, and account 
of the Benenden Machine for 
Cylindric Draining Tiles 
Ammonia, fixed by gypsum | 
Ammonia, fixed by sulph. aci 
nts. how to destroy 
Bank Farm, Kingston, gardens 
at, noticed — " 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh 
Botanical Society of London 
Bran, analysis of 5 
Caledonian Hort. Society 
Calendar of Operations for 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
lower Garden and Shrub- 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 
Charcoal and Salt, their effect 
on Turnips, by the Earl of 
e 


issex 
Chiswick Exhibition, judges at 
Cirencester Agricultural Col- 
ege 
Clitoria fulgens 
Crops, state of 
nham Farmers’ Club: On 





the Drainage of Arable Pas-| 


ture Lan 

“ Diseases of Sheep,” by W. C. 
Spooner 

Drainage 

Drainage of Arable Pasture 


an 
Drummond's Museum, account 


oO 
Dye, new English 
E 18: 


ast Lothian Husbandry, by! 


Mr. Sullivan 
Education, scientific 
Entomological Society 
French Pelargonium culture, by 
M. Bataille, curator of the 
Gardens at Avranches 
Forest-trees, to prune 
Fruits, how to preserve, by Mr. 
‘Intosh, gardener to the 
Duke of Buccleuch 
Highland and Agricultural 
Society 


13, contains Articles on 


Hops, to sow seeds of P 
Horticultural Society of Paris 
| Hiybridising, remarks on 
} Insects infesting Orange-trees 
| Judges at Chiswick Exhibitions 
| Judges at the Regent’s Park Ex- 
| _ hibition 

Johnson on Agricultural Che- 
| mistry 

Laughable mistake 

Liquid manure, by Mr. Gyde, 
| Painswic 
| Manure, farm-yard, by Mr. 

ernays — . 
| Manure, liquid, to Ax ammonia 
in, by C. R. Bree, of Stow- 
market 

| Museum at Stirling, account of 
New Horticultural Expedition 
Orange-tree insects 
Peas, early kinds 
Peat, as a top-dressing for land 
Pelargoniums, culture of in 


ce 
Pipe-tile machine, description 


0 
Potatoes, on pulling the blos- 
soms 
Potatoes, Ash-leaved Kidney, 
origin of 
Raspberries, to train 
Regent's Park Show, Judges at 
thododendrons, select 
tose Garden 
tose buds, to guard against 


winds 
Salt and Charcoal, their effect 
on Turnips, by the Earl of 





“8seX 

Shelter for young plants (with 
an Engravin, > 

Spooner on * Diseases of the 
_ Sheep 2 

Sulphate of lime, to fix am- 
monia 

Thrips, to kill 

Tile-Graining, statistics of, by 
R. Boyle, Esq. 
oll-bars, law respectin 

Tulip, flamed, properties of, by 
Mr. Slater 

| Turnip-fly. prevented by steep- 
ing the seeds 

Whitney’s Composition 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


Gazette contains, in additi 


on to the above, the Covent- 


rden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from th 
‘otatoe, Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Hampegen 
with a condensed account of all the transactions of the week, 
ORDER of any Newsvender.—Offfice for Advertisements, 
Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street 


vent-garden, London, 





THE ATHENAZUM (Jury 9 
This day is published, in Imperial Quarto, price 12s. ; large paper, Imperial Folio, 21s.; Paxr I. of 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


A Wistorp of Fluminated BWooks from the ffourth to the Sebenteenth Century, 


By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
Illustrated by Magnificent Specimens from the most celebrated MSS. printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours. 


Contents oF Part I.—1l. Page from a MS. executed for Edward IV., containing Portraits of himself, and his brothers 
Gloucester and Clarence. 2. Page from a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Farnesi. 3, 4 
remarkable Frontispiece from a Venetian Diploma. 


*,* It was originally intended to publish twelve copies of the above work on vellum, principally coloured by hand; 
but the Publishers have determined to confine the publication to the two sizes on paper. 


‘* We have seen some specimens of a proposed work by Mr. Humphreys, on Illuminated MSS., which have surpriséd us 
by the accuracy of their execution, and the effect obtained by merely mechanical means.”—Quarterly Review, Junc!18i4, 


*,* Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





In a handsome volume, imperial 8vo. illustrated by a large Map of the Mer p& GLACE of Chamouni, Lithographed Views 
and Plans, and Engravings on Wood, 


Price 28s., or with the large Map coloured, in a Case, price 31s. 6d- 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS 
SAVOY, 


AND OTHER PARTS OF THE PENNINE CHAIN, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF GLACIERS. 


By JAMES D. FORBES, F.R.S. Sec. R.S.E. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, and Prof. of Natural Philosophy i:1 the University of Edinburgit. 


OF 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Quarterly Review. 

“This elaborate and beautifully illustrated work....The volume is as far as possible from being a frigid specimen of 
scientific writing. On the contrary, its peculiar merit consists in the combination of minute an d ever watchful attention 
to the details of technical observation and experiment, with an expansive, and, indeed, poetical } verception and expression 
of those most wonderful aspects of nature, by which the Alpine traveller is surrounded.” 





The Edinburgh Review. 

** While Professor Forbes’s work is thus pregnant with interest, as the record of travels throug b a region at once grand 
and picturesque, it is entitled to take a much higher place, as a work of original and successful research, teeming with 
new facts and important generalizations, illustrative of those great physical events which haye disturbed the climate as 
well as the surface of our globe during the last period of its history.” 


Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts.. 

“This work contains ample and exact details in topography....It abounds with daring and hkzardous adventures, 
contains notices of occasional catastrophes that have befallen less fortunate explorers, pre sents interesting discoveries 
with new deductions, and is clothed ina style and diction entirely in keeping with the beauty and grandeur of the subject 
.... We have perused the work with intense pleasure and large instruction.” 


The Athenzeum. 
‘* Mr. Forbes has spent six summers on the Alps, has crossed the principal chain tweraty-seven timas, mostly on foot}. 
by twenty-three different passes, and has therefore had ample opportunity for observation. The able work before us 
proves how well he has employed the time occupied in these tours.” 


La Bibliotheque Universelle. 

** L’ouvrage de M. Forbes porte l’empreinte du goat et du sentiment avec lesquels Yauteur apprécie les beautés de la 
nature ; il n’y a pas negligé les occasions de jéter en passant quelques fleurs sur sa route, et d’entrer dans qu elques détails 
a0 scientifiques, propre 4 mettre de la varieté dans ses récits et a leur donner de I'intérét pour une nombre use classe de 
lecteurs.” 


Apam & CuarLeEs Brack, Edinburgh; Loncman, Brown, Green & Lonemans, London. 





THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, TO BE PUBLISHED QUARTERLY... 


On the Ist of July, in medium 8yo. neatly bound, price 8s. 


A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE WORK $s} OF 


G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


This interesting series will commence with ‘THE GIPSY,’ and will be followed, on the Ist of October, by ‘MARY or 
BURGUNDY.’ Each Volume will comprise a complete Work, beautifully printed in a large type, an¢ , will appear at 
intervals of three months, the whole carefully revised by the Author, and beautifully Illustrated. 


Detailed Prospectus and Specimens may be had on application to the Publishers 
London: Smitu, EtpEer & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





pee mor * 
Just published, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS UPON CERTAIN CRITIC] smMS THAT HAVE 
APPEARED ON THE WORK, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 8 Portraits, price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AG &€. 


Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Emine nt Characters of 
the Present Time. 


Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
London: SmitH, ELpER & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW GUIDE TO PARIS. 
" . 7s. 6d. roan embossed, with a Plan of the 
Just pablighed oooh 36 Views, 10s. 6d. roan embossed, 


ALIGNANI'S NEW PARIS GUIDE, cor- 
rected to the present time, containing a description of all 
Institutions. Public Edifices. &c. of the Capital; Compara- 
Se Tables of French and English Weights, Money, &c.; French 
peo English Customs’ Duties; Information for Travellers, and 
arpanki and Trades’ Directory. With a Description of the 
i he whole carefully verified by personal inspection. 
Paris: A. & W. Galignani & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall 








NEW PROSPECTUS. 
LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Instituted in 1805, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

BONT'S every THREE Years. Eighty per Cent.. or Four-fifths 

of the Profits returned on Policies effected after the Ist of 

td = Prospectus, containing a full detail of the highly 
advantageous terms on which Life Insurances are now granted 
by this Company, may be obtained at the Company's Office. 

EDWIN CHARLTON, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Whole Profits divisible among the Assured. 
COTTISH (Winows’ Funp) LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. constituted by Act of Parliament: 
established A.B, 1815.—Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square ; Lon- 
-mall @ 
O00 I eet The Right Hon. the Earl of ROSEBERY, K.T. 
The additions payable on policies becoming claims this year are 
from 12 to 77 per cent. on the sum assured ; thus a 1.000/. policy 
effected in 1515, emerging this year, with the additions amounts 
3s. 9d. rs 
ome a December. 1843, the accumulated sum invested was 
1,408,571/. 10s, 4d, and the annual revenue 211,870/. lls. 8d. These 
are hoth rapidly increasing, and the assurances effected since 
the investigation in 1838, have been, on an average amount, up- 
wards of halfa million perannum, 
Office, 7, Pall-mall. HUGH M‘KEAN, London Agent. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 3. Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, 
d 18, Chancery-lane, London. . a 
"The more than usual success which has attended this Com- 
has arisen— 2 
"the combination of advantages formerly obtainable 
partly from proprietary and partly from mutual societies; by 
which combination the Assured may obtain the advantage of 
bonuses, redaction of future p and plet 
responsibility. - 
so the indisputability of the policies, leave to travel beyond 
Europe, the option of payment of one-half the premiums for the 
first seven years, and ee sgttlonpens of cas, 
" 3 and rates forwarde the Agents an anager. 
—— ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 


1797. Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. 

‘ohn Coope, Esq. ). Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. J. Petty Muspratt, —4" 

William Davis, Esq. | George Shum Storey, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. \c, Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. : 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 




















A 8 ife , " "i 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables have Been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

he Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge PArp-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 2 . 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is eflected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. teal 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


ARaus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. . 

Empowered by rial Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alde: 

‘ William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. |J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, ., Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. ewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

ad Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
~onem yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
imvested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 








pany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
Fitible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
mpany, thereby, in effect, giving to ay | policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and ly delusive p ofa periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £ 








100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
11 207 
150 169 21410 
50 1M 119 10 4 011 


19 I 

o@ ! 324 17 0 6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
baid off at any time without notice. bi 

n Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
% 4 provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
Sir Jas.Duke,Ald. M.P.Chairman. | Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus—_ 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
rope, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. = 
On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
= cost year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
ssured. 
Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the ce, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESSELLATED PAVEMENTS and EN- 

CAUSTIC TILES.—WYATT, PARKER & CO. beg to 

their s patrons and friends that they have 

opened a Depdt at No. 96, New Bond-street, for the Exhibition 

and Sale of their Tessellated Pavements, and Messrs. Minton 

Co.'s Encaustic, Venetian, and other Tiles, which may now be 

had ip Londen, at the same price as at the Manufactory, Stoke- 

upon- Trent. 

Terra Cotta and Marble Vases, Mosaic Mignionette Trays and 

Flower Boxes, &c. 


RESERVES and CONFECTIONERY.—The 
superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, for PRE- 
SERVES and CONFECTIONERY, is testified by the fact that it 
is preferred to any other spirit by the most extensive WHOLE- 
SALE CONFECTIONERS in the METROPOLIS; for fortify- 
ing Home-made Wines it is invaluable; as an Ordinary Bever- 
e it is congenial to the most delicate constitutions; and, as a 
edical Stimulant. it is peculiarly adapted to persons of bilious 
or dyspeptic habits. Quantities of not less than ‘Two Gallons, 
ied at the Distillery. 7, Smithfield Bars, in Stone Jars. at 











ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES, AND LOANS, 


HE NORTH of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY grants Assurances on the lives of 
persons of all classes on the most moderate terms ; gives to the 
participation class of assurers the whole profits of their premium 
fund, both guaranteeing the nominal amount and limiting the 
charges of management to a fixed proportion; and advances 
money at five per cent. interest, on approved real or personal 
security, in conjunction with policies to be effected with the 


Company. 
Board of Directors. e 

John Abercrombie, Esq. Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. 
Geo. Glenny Anderson, Esq. | Charles R. M’Grigor, Esq. 
James Farquhar, Esq. James Ramsay, —. 
Peter Laurie, Esq. Alexander Rogers, Esq. 
Robert Low, Esq. Alexander Ross, Fsq. 

Medical Oficers—Seth Thompson. M.D.; Patrick Black, M.D. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, & Leech, Moorgate- 


street. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
1, Moorgate-street, London. ALEX. EDMOND, Sec. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture, Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


ETCALFE’SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tootb-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
rushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brusbes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words ** From Metcalfe’s,”’ adopted 
by some houses. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK in 


Cedar, in various Colours. | 2 

E. Wo_rr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LA-VIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 

reat advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
{LEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
method in general use. Ee ee 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, 
unlike other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 
by_coming in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA LA®VIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate; and, by its compact form, may be carried any distance 
without the slightest inconvenience. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 


Leather box, containing a set of 12.... 7s. each. 
cm _ =- Beeee 108, — 
2dewee 148, — 
_ -. — 36.00. 21s, — 
In sets as above, without box, at ...... 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt...s.sssscoccseseesesees 125. — 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as 
above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. S 

“ Creta Levis. — We have inspected an invention of Messrs. 
Wolff & Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of 
nearly every hue and tint, differing essentially from those in 
general use, inasmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much softness and deli- 
cacy. We think they would be found useful to the sketcher, as 
they are portable, not easily injured, and can be used upon 
white or tinted paper. We can recommend them, especially to 
ladies, as we have seldom seen more charming specimens of 
flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta Levis: the 
blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, and 
many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
peeved that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.”’"— London 
Art Union. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the 

aper, blending the colours until the sogeeed ant be obtained. 
he deep shades merely require a broader point and increased 
pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, ~ pow 
with a fine even surface, not glazed, are well adapted for the 
CRETA LAEVIS; but tinted crayon papers are most suitable, as 
they add to the finish of the drawing. 
- Wotrr & Son Pe recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalk :— 
_ BB, Very black, for foreground; H B, Middle tint; N, Neutral 
tint, for distance.’ Price 6s. og jozen. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for shotching heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury. 

*,* Wolff & Son_are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 

° 7 
table Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
above.—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

















18s. per Gallon, exclusive of the price of the Jar; and in Glass 
Bottles, at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included. 

CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J.T. BETTS, Jun. & CO. will not be responsible for any BOT- 
TLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudulent sub- 
stitution, by the PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. made of 
pure and solid metal, (not tin-foil,) embossed with the words 
* Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,"* to which attention is 
especially directed. 


EVILLE ORANGE JELLY.~_This preparation 
\7 is confidently offered as a far superior conserve to Orange 
Marmalade, possessing all the valuable qualities of the Marma- 
lade, but free from the peel and pith of the fruit ; being made 
from the finest part of the flesh and juice of the Orange only, 
and thereby rendered of superior flavour and perfectly digestible, 
For Invalids and Children, and all domestic or medicinal pur- 
poses, it will be found asweetmeat at once pleasant and whole- 
some. It has been strongly recommended by some of the most 
eminent Medical Men; and the Royal Medico-BotanicalSociety 
of London have testified their approval of its composition. The 
following is an extract from the Secretary's letter:—“ Your 
Seville Jelly received the warm approbation of the 
President, t.arl Stanhope, and the Members present.” 
Prepared only by JOHN CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioner, 44 and 45, Princes-street, Leicester-square, Lon- 
don, at 16d. per pound. To be had also of Miss Furness, 
Soho Bazaar. 








QUITE A NEW DISCOVERY. 


x ry 
O MORE SUFFERING FROM CORNS or 
BUNIONS.—AGENTS required allover England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the sale of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REME- 
DY, which immediately enables the greatest sufferer to walk 
with the most perfect ease and comfort. Sold in boxes, in- 
cluding stamp, at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by JONES & CO., LIGHT- 
HOUSE, 201, Strand, London.—A box will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of fifteen postage stamps. 
THE NEW DISCOVERY FOR THE NERVES, 
Y DR. GRANDISON. Patronised by above 
100 of the Nobility. This invaluable Medicine has effected 
the most wonderful cures. and bestowed the boon of nervous 
vigour upon thousands. Many who have proved it will testify 
that by perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, 
the weak heart strong, and nervous irritability, (so often the 
precursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured re- 
freshing sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to 
those who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and con- 
quered the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the 
stomach, purifies the blood, and restores the spirits, ensuring 
vigour hoth of body and mind. 

Sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. euch. containing advice to the Patient, with testimonials 
attached. Ask for Dr. Grandison’s Charity Pills.— A wonder- 
ful yet safe medicine.’’— Professor Mollen. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN. 
d TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family. and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health, 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included, 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors” 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Harton GARDEN, 
Which is affixed to each Box. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. \t imparts a 
youthful roseate hne to the Complerion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. au 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. —Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR"™ printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
“ROWLAND'S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 


rfumers, 
*.* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!! 


Removed from Birmingham to 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
London. ‘ 








Price 





Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by 
ost, 3. 6d. 


post, 3s. 6d, 
HE SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c, By R, and 
L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, 1, Milford-lane, Strand ; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon, 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss. Compton-street, Soho; Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Argyll-street), Phillips, 264, Oxford- 
street, London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and im- 
perceptibly removed by its use, and the whole system resto’ 
to a healthy state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lis, 
and 33s. Perery's Purifying Specific Pills have long been use 
as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of ever 
description, Sreptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, ani 
other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs. and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be relied 
upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 
lls., by all Medicine Venders. og 
a Bese, Perry & Y ay be consulted my ir their resi- 
ence, 19, Berners-stree ord-street, from , and from 
Still 8, ‘On Sunday, frou 10 till 12, 
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WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH'’S HISTORIES, in 
12mo. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 34th Edition, 
with numerous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, 
&c., 6s. bound. 

HISTORY of ROME. The 22nd Edition, with 
numerous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, &c., 
5s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORY of GREECE. The 18th Edition, 
with numerous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, 
&c., 5s. 6d. bound. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S CHILD'S: 
FIRST BOOK. 18mo. 3d. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S CHILD'S 
SECOND BOOK; or, Mentorian Primer. 18mo. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’'S PINNOCK’S FIRST 
SPELLING BOOK. 18mo. 1s. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S EXERCISES 
in FALSE SPELLING. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S JUVENILE 
READER, for Children from Four to Seven Years old. New 
Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S INTRODUC- 
TION to the EXPLANATORY READER. 12mo. 3s. bd. 


WHITTAKER'’S PINNOCK’S EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGLISH READER, in Prose and Verse, for Pupils 
above Seven Years old. 6th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S ARITHME- 
TICAL TABLES. 18mo. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S 
ING BOOKS, 4to. 
—A KEY, 3s. 6d. 

N.B. Care should be taken to order WHITTAEER'S IM- 
PROVED EDITIONS, as from the universal j- wvlerity of 
this series, unprincipled attempts have >vén mad,"to Substi- 
tute works of a somewhat similar appearance. Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. having expended very large sums upon the 
purchase of the copyrights, and having by the successive 
labours of numerous eminent writers, perfected the various 
books to the very latest state of science and history, and 
rendered them, by copious additions, as complete as ele- 
mentary works can be, are determined to protect their pro- 
perty, and at the same time to prevent the public from 
being imposed upon by spurious imitations, 


CYPHER- 
Part I., ls.; Parts IL and IIL, 3s. each. 


WHITTAKER’S 
ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN EM- 
PIRE, and RISE of the EUROPEAN STATES. By 
Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. = 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY. 
By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

WOODBRIDGE'S ATLAS; exhibiting also the 
Religions, Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, 
Comparative Size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the 
Climates and Productions of the Earth. Royal 4to. 8s. half- 
bound. 

WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY ; illustra- 
tive of the foregoing Atlas. With numerous Engravings, 
4th Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Maps, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

PLATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK ; forming Reading Lessons for every Day in 
the Year. With Questions and Engravings. 12mo. 5s. 

THOMSON'’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHME- 
TIC; with 900 Examples. 18mo. ls. 6d.—A KEY, price 1s. 

AYRES YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 2s. 

BEASLEY’S DICTATION SPELLING 
EXERCISES. 18mo. 2s. 

DUNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR;; or, 
Explanatory Spelling-Book. 17th Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


BARCLAY’S SCHOOL-MASTER’S REGIS- 
TER. 4to. 1s. sewed. 


BARCLAY’S SCHOOL-MISTRESS'’S RE- 
GISTER. 4to. ls. sewed. 


and 
4th Edition, with Engravings and 








ELEMENTARY WORKS continued. 


FULTON and KNIGHT'S PRONOUNCING 
and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, greatly improved, the pronunciation ascer- 
tained by a new and simple notation. To which are pre- 
fixed, the principles of English pronunciation, and the ele- 
ments of reading; with copious lists ef Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names, &c. Square 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound 
and lettered. 


THE WRITER'S and STUDENT'S ASSIST- 
ANT; or, a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms. 
4th Edition, 18mo. 3s. cloth. 


THE WRITERS and STUDENT'S GRAM- 
MAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; arranged in num- 
bered Sections; with numerous Questions on each Letter, a 
Guide to correct Punctuation, &c. By the Author of the 
s mn and Student’s Assistant.’ Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth 
lettered. 


WHITTAKER’S 
GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 


INCKS’ GREEK-ENGLISH SCHOOL 

LEXICON ; containing all the Words that occur in 

the Books used in most schools and collegiate courses. By 

the Rev. THOMAS D. HINCKS, L.L.D. M.R.LA., late 

Master of the Classical School in the Royal Belfast Institu- 

tion. Royal 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 2nd Edition, much 
enlarged and improved. 

*,* In this edition several additional works have been in- 
cluded, especially those of the great historians, Herodotus 
and Thucydides; the Odyssey of Homer; Anacreon; the 
Olympics of Pindar; some Idylls of Theocritus; the Nubes 
of Aristophanes; the Septuagint; and some others, as will 
be seen by the Index. These, in addition w the works in 
the former edition, will include illustrations of the language 
at different periods and in different dialects. Various other 
extensive alterations and improvements have also been 
made. 

BUTTMANN’S Intermediate and . Larger 
GREEK GRAMMAR; translated from the German. W its: 
a Biographical notice of the Author. 
CHARLES SUPF. New Edition, with the Syntactical part 
much enlarged. 8vo. 13s. 6d. boards. 

SEALE’S ANALYSIS of thee GREEK 
METRES, for the Use of Students at the Universities. 10th 
Edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 
Notes, &c. 
Vol. ILL. 10s. 


: BXEEES THUCYDIDES. §8vo. price 14s, 
oards. 


GAISFORD’S HERODOTUS. 3rd Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1s. boards. 


Tllustrated by 
2nd Edition, 8vo. Vol. I. 12s., Vol. IL. &s., 


Edited by Dr. | 


t 





SCHWEIGHZUSER’S LEXICON to HERO. | 


DOTUS. New Edition, 8vo. 14s. boards. 


tical and Explanatory, adapted to the Use of Schools and 
Universities. By T. MITCHELL, A.M., the Translator of 
Aristophanes. Antigone, 5s. Cidipus Coloneus, 5s. Cedipus 
Tyrannus, 7s. Trachinie, 5s. 


GRIFFITHS’ AASCHYLI PROMETHEUS 
bay ~~ Septem Contra Thebas, with English Notes. 
vo. 5s. each. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By Hutchinson. 


8vo. 8s.; with Latin Translation, 9s. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. By Green- 


wood. 8vo. 9s.; with the Latin, 10s. 


WALKER’S CLAVIS HOMERICA. A Lexi- 
con of all the Words in the liad. 5th Edition, 12mo. 9s. 


BURTON'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with | 


English Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1U. 4s. boards. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT, from the 
Text of Griesbach and Valpy. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Eng- 


lish Notes. 4th Edition, with parallel references, and other 
improvements. 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. bound in cloth. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITION of 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of the GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Part I., 18mo, 9d. sewed. Part IL. in the press. 


[Jury 29 


PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA-LANE, 
LONDON. 


WHITTAKER’S 
LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NJBLOCK’s New and Improved LATIN and 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTioy. 
ARY. In Two Parts. The 2nd Edition, considerably im. 
proved, square 12mo. 9s. bound, 
Part I., containing the Latin and English Dictionary, sold 
separately, price 5s. 6d. bound. 2 
*,* This Work is an entirely new compilation, on the 
of Schrevelius’s Greek Lexicon. Amongst many other im- 
provements, all irregular preterites, and other tenses of 
verbs, and the anomalous cases of heteroclite nouns (1,000 
of which, at the least, are not in any Dictionary yet . 
lished), and al! irregularly-formed participles have 
radix or source given. 


WHITTAKER'S LATIN EXERCISES; Eng. 
lish Sentences from the best Roman Writers, to be 
turnedinto Latin. 8th Edition, 12mo. 3s.—A KEY, price 2g, 


WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM PORT. 
CUM: a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of 
Ovid, &c., with English Biographical Notices. 18mo. 3s, 


WHITTAKER’S PH/EDRUS: a Selection of 
the Fables, with Notes, and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 2%. 


VALPY’S SALLUST. The entire Works, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. With Hickie’s English Notes, 4s. 6d. bound, 


VALPY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
2s. Gd. With English Notes, 3s. 6d. bound. 


VALPY’S GRADUS; with Translations, and 
the formation of the words, a classification of the synonyms, 
and arrangement of the epithets. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 


PYPER’S GRADUS. In this Work the Words 
are not translated, and the verses and phrases are retained. 
New Edi:zion, corrected, 12mo. 7s. bound. 


LICERO’S Minor Works: De Officiis —Cato 

“La ,Lejiis —Paradoxa — Republica Fragment 

— Scipionis. English Notes by Dr. TAYLOR. mo 
. Gd. 


STEPS to SENSE VERSES. Exercises to be 
rendered into Latin verse. 12mo. ls. 6d.—A KEY, ls. 64. 


GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the Trans 
lation of English Poetry into Latin Elegiacs and Hexa- 
meters. 12mo. 3s. 


VALPY’S GROTIUS. With English Notes, 
12mo. 68. 


BROTIER’S TACITUS. 4 vols. Svo. 2i. 2s 


boards. 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR and EXER- 


CISES, on Ollendorff’s Method, for the Junior Students in 


12mo, 





| Classical Schools. By W. H. PINNOCK, of Corpus Christi 
MITCHELL'S SOPHOCLES: with Notes, Cri- | 





College, Cambridge. 


WHITTAKER’S Improved Edition of PIN- 
NOCK’S CATECHISM of the LATIN GRAMMAR. 18mo. 
9d. 


12mo. [In the Press). 


PRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


ADAME CAMPAN’S CONVERSATIONS 
of a MOTHER and DAUGHTER. French and 
12mo. with a Vocabulary, 3s. Gd. bound. 


Same Work, in Eneutsn and Irauian. 45. 
L'ITALIE: an Abridgement, in French, of Mad. 


de Staél’s ‘ Corinne.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ELISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATI NELLA 
SIBERIA. Translated into Italian by M. Santagnello. 
18mo. 48. 


NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Thirty-six Tales, and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 4 

GROS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
A KEY, 3s. 6d. 

BEAUMONT’S MAGAZIN des ENFANS 


Dialogues on various Subjects. 12mo. 5s. 


English. 


12mo. 5s— 


———_ 
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